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OF THE WEEK. 


—_—_—_~>—_—— 


NEWS 


NHE news from Rumania is more satisfactory than any that 
‘I has been received for some weeks. The worst seems to 
so far from having been destroyed, 
the words represent the three degrecs of 
German military hopes—are making a stand with the support 
of the Russians. They have even taken the offensive at some 
points and have recovered lost ground. The German reports 
mention reinforcements and larger guns as having been brought 
up against them, which is another way of saying that there is a 
failure in the German scheme of advance for which excuses must 
be found. The improvement in the situation began to be appre- 
ciable when the Rumanians pushed back Gerok’s troops more 
in the Casin Valley at the end of last week. 





be over. The Rumanians, 
captured, or incapacitated 


than a mile 


The object of the German thrust through tho various valleys 
in Southern Moldavia is to force the Gyimes Pass by indirect means. 
The direct attack on the pass did not succeed, but it is most im- 
portant for the Germans to obtain communication through it. 
They would then have a railway serving them from Hungary. 
The chief hope of the Germans is to get on to the railway on the 
Moldavian side by way of the Casin and Trotus Valleys. But a 
glance at the map will show that there is much difficult country 
to make good before railway communication with Hungary through 
ths Gyimes Pass can be secured. We can quite believe that the 
Germans will soon advance again, but they are plainly up against 
much greater difficultics than they have encountered hitherto. 

At the other end of the Sereth lines Mackensen’s force has also 
been checked. The Russians have recaptured the village of Vedeni, 
half-way between Braila and Galatz. The Germans have not yet 
crossed the Sereth at any point. It must be remembered that the 
German operations in Rumania should be judged by a special 
standard. Successes there which are not sweeping or decisive— 
such as the destruction of armies or the seizure of food and oil on a 
large scalo—are hardly successes at all; for while they do not lead 
to any military conclusion, they do use up a great deal of ammuni- 
t.on and man-power. We must not estimate the progress of the war 
by anything that happens in Rumania. It is, for physical and mili- 
tary reasons, the one remaining playground of Germany, and if 
nothing terrible happens there we may retain complete composure. 
What is happening just now is certainly far from terrible for the 
Allies, 


The week's record on the Western front is a chronicle of raids, 
always to the great advantage, on the balance, of the British and 
French treops. It is very interesting to notice that the Germans, 
borrowers of other people's ideas as they always are, are imitating 
the Allies’ syetem of raids. Happily for us, they have not got the 
knack of the thing. It requires more confidence, and more indi- 
vidual resource, than they have at vheir disposal. Occasionally 





they capture a trench, only to be driven out az Bat the trei ¢ he 3 
seized by British and French are practically always held and used 
to strengthen our positions. Thursday’s papers mention a British 
advance in the Ancre region on a front of six hundred yards. This 
was characteristic of the recent fighting in that our losses were 
slight, and those of the Germans in the counter-attack heavy. By 
manipulations of the barrage we seem to have reached a science 
of advance in which the attackers lose less than the defenders—a 
revolution in warfare of excellent omen. 





King Constantine’s Government have accepted the demands of 
the Allics without reserve, and Sir Francis Elliot, the British Minis- 
ter, has returned to Athens after having spent a month on board a 
ehip of war at the Piraeus. It may be assumed that the blockade 
will remain in foree, however, till it is proved that the very slippery 
Athenian Government mean what they say. They must make the 
full reparations and apologies demanded for the events of December 

Ist and 2nd, and must also transfer the troops in Thessaly without 
further delay to the Peloponnese, where they will not be able to 
hover threateningly on the flank of the oe Much excitement 
was caused in Greece by the report that Ikenhayn had 
King Constantine in Thessaly. It seems like ns however, that his 
name was confused with that of the German Military Attaché, 
Falkenhausen. The chief points to bear in mind for our guidane 
are that King Constantine does not really want to yield, and that 
the imprisoned Venizelists are a charge upon our conscience and our 
honour. 





An admirable running commentary by Mr. Balfour on the Alli 
Reply to President Wilson’s Note was published in the papers 
of Thursday. It was written for the British Ambassador at 
Washington to communicate to the President. The British 
Government, says Mr. Balfour, entirely share the Preeident’s 
ideals, but they feel strongly that no stable system of international 
relations can be built on foundations which are hopelessly defective. 
If peace were made now, the old conditions of Europe—the very 
conditions which made the present calamities possible—would 
remain. These conditions were 
‘the existence of a Great Power consumed with the lust of domination, 
in the midst of a community of nations ill prepared for defence, reece 
supplied, indeed, with international laws, but with no machinery for 
enforcing them, and weakened by the fact that neither the boundaries of 
the various States nor their internal constitution harmonized with the 
aspirations of their constituent races, or secured to them just and equal 
treatment.” 





Evidently the rearrangement of the map on “ national” lines 
proposed by the Allies would greatly mitigate these con- 
ditions. Turkey is admittedly a case apart, but she has 


proved herself impossible, and in the unparalleled massacres she 
has recently carried out in Armenia and Syria she has had the 
financial support of Germany. 

But territorial rearrangements are not in themselves sufficient. 
It is essential that Germany's methods should be brought into dis- 
repute. It must be shown that it does not pay (we paraphrase 
Mr. Balfour’s better language for the sake of brevity) to break 
treaties, otherwise the German policy of terror and lawlessness 
will indeed have succeeded. If it should remain a proved success, 
what would be the use of new international rules? They would 
follow the way of other scraps of paper. ‘“ Belgium was not only 
a victim—it was an example.’ Neutrals must never be encouraged 
to note that such outrages succeed. If that should be the re sult of 
the war, it ‘‘ would advertise the futility of all the methods on which 
civilization relies.” Finally, Mr. Balfour affirms that a durable 
peace such as Mr. Wilson and all Englishmen desire is conceivable 
only on three conditions: (1) tho removal of the causes of inter- 
national unrest; (2) the diserediting of unscrupulous methods ; 
(3) the creation of some form of int 
give pause to the hardiest aggressor, 


ernational sanction which will 

None of these can be fulfilled 
unless peace be secured on the general lines * the Allies’ Note 
For this ideal of peaceful civilization the Allies have borne, ond are 
still prepared to bear, sufferings unparalleled in history, 
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On Friday week, January 12th, was published the Reply of 
the Allies to Mr. Wilson’s Note. It is a singularly able document, 
and, needless to say, is couched in the most courteous terms. 
After stating with the graces of old-fashioned diplomacy that 
the Allies have received the Note, and “ studied it with the care 
enjoined upon them both by their accurate sense of the gravity of 
the moment and by their sincere friendship for the American 
people,” and after stating also that, “in general, they make a 
point of declaring that they pay homage to the loftiness of the 
sentiments inspiring the American Note,” they proceed to “ associate 
themselves whole-heartedly with the plan of creating a League of 
the Nations to ensure peace and justice throughout the world.” 





We have dealt so fully elsewhere with the American desire for a 
League to Enforce Peace and the answer, that we will here only 
point out once more that the Reply speaks of “a League to ensure 
peace,” whereas we think we are right in saying that the American 
organization under ex-President Taft’s scheme has always used the 
phraso “‘ the League to Enforce Peace.”” Between the two words 
thore is a vast differonce. The Allies’ Reply goes on to declare that 
the discussion of future arrangements designed to ensure a lasting 
peace presupposes a satisfactory settlement of the present conflict. 
Unfortunately, the Allies judge it impossible to-day to bring about 
a poace “ that shall assure to them the reparation, the restitution, 
and the guarantees to which they are entitled by the aggression 
for which the responsibility lies upon the Central Powers.’ These, 
they say in effect, are required for a peace that shall permit the 
establishment upon firm foundations of the future of the nations 
ef Europe. “The Allied nations are fighting to safeguard the inde- 
pendence of peoples, right, and humanity.” 





The Allies go on to say that they are fully alive to the losses 
and suffering which the war causes neutrals as well as belligerents, 
but they cannot hold themselves responsible, since they did not 
desire or provoke the war. The Allied Governments next make 
a firm though perfectly polite protest against the establishment in 
the American Note of a likeness between the two belligerent groups. 
Such a likeness conflicts directly with the evidence both as regards 
the responsibility for the past and tho guarantees for the future. 
But, they add, in mentioning this likeness, President Wilson certainly 
did not mean to associate himself with it. 

Then follows what in our opinion is the most vital as well as 
an indisputable point in the arraignment of our enemies. We 
quote it textually :— 


“Tf at this moment there be an established historical fact, it is the 
aggressive will of Germany and Austria to ensure their mastery over 
Europe and their economic domination over the world. By her de- 
elaration of war, by the immediate violation of Belgium and Luxemburg, 
and by the way she has carried on the struggle, Germany has also proved 
her systematic contempt of every principle of humanity and of all 
respect for small States; in proportion as the conflict has developed, 
the attitude of the Central Powers and of their allies has been a con- 
tinued challenge to humanity and to civilization. Need we recall the 
horrors that accompanied the invasion of Belgium and of Serbia, the 
atrocious rule laid upon the invaded countries, the massacre of hundreds 
ef thousands of inoffensive Armenians, the barbarities committed 
against the inhabitants of Syria, the Zeppelin raids upon open towns, 
the destruction by submarines of passenger steamers and merchantmen, 
even under neutral flags, the cruel treatment inflicted upon prisoners of 
war, the judicial murders to Miss Cavell and of Captain Fryatt, the 
deportation and the reduction to slavery of civil populations? The 
accomplishment of such a series of crimes, perpetrated without any 
regard for the universal reprobation they aroused, amply explains to 
President Wilson the protest of the Allies.” 

The Allies next proceed to meet the desire expressed by Mr. 
Wilson that the belligerent Powers should define in the full light 
of day their aims in prosecuting the war. The Allies of course 
find no difficulty in answering this request. Their aims can only 
be set forth in detail, “ with all the compensations and equitable 
indemnities for harm suffered,” when the negotiations are in 
progress :— 

“ But tho civilized world knows that they imply, necessarily and first 
of all, the restoration of Belgium, Serbia, and Montenegro, with the 
compensations due to them ; the evacuation of the invaded territories in 
France, in Russia, in Rumania, with just reparation ; the reorganization 


of Europe, guaranteed by a stable régime and based at once on respect | 


for nationalities and on the right to full security and liberty of economic 
development possessed by all peoples, small and great, and at the same 
time upon territorial conventions and international settlements such as 
to guarantee land and sea frontiers against unjustified attack ; the resti- 
tution of provinces formerly torn from the Allies by force or against 
the wish of their inhabitants; the liberation of the Italians, as also 
of the Slavs, Rumanes, and Czecho-Slovaks from foreign domination ; 
the setting free of the populations subject to the bloody tyranny of 
the Turks; and the turning out of Europe of the Ottoman Empire as 
decidedly foreign to Western civilization.” 


In that passage the peace terms of the Allies are expressed 
with wonderful completeness and precision. It may interest 
readers of the Speciator to compare them with our amateur efforts. 





The only difference between our suggested terms and those of the 
Allies is that ours were more concrete. Where they talk of the 
restitution of provintes formerly torn from the Allies by force or 
“ against the wish of their inhabitants,” we speak of Alsace-Lorraing 
and the Danish portion of Schleswig-Holstein. But besides being 
less explicit than we were, the Allies’ terms are on the whole a little 
less drastic than those set forth by us as the logical result of the 
Allies’ demands for reparation and security. For example, nothing 
is said as to the fate of the German colonies, the Kiel Canal, or 
the German Mercantile Marine. 


We are glad, however, to note, though there could never have been 
any real doubt on the subject, that the Allies repudiate in the 
strongest way the notion that they desire to exterminate or maltreat 
the German peoples. This paragraph of the Reply ends with what 
is perhaps one of the most important sentences in the whole of this 
memorable document. ‘They [the Allies] desire above all to 
ensure peace on the principles of liberty and justice, and upon the 
hiviolable fidelity to international engagements by which the 
Government of the United States have ever been inspired.” 





The cleventh and concluding paragraph shows the marks of the 
graceful French mould in which the Reply has been cast. We quote 
it to show that France, whether suffering or at ease, is always 
neat, tidy, and mannerly :— 





“ United in the pursuit of this lofty aim, the Allies are determined, 
severally and jointly, to act with all their power and to make all sacri- 
fices to carry to a victorious end a conflict upon which, they are con- 
vineed, depend not only their own welfare and prosperity, but the 
future of civilization itself.” 

In addition to the Note from the wholo of the Allies, there is a 
Belgian Note in which, while endorsing the full Reply, the Belgian 
Government express their special gratitude to the Government of 
the United States for their generous services to the unfortunate 
population of Belgium under invasion, and for the keen sympathy 
extended on all occasions by the American nation towards Belgium, 
on account of the singular position of that country, which was 
obliged to go to war by the violation of its neutrality. 

In reply to the Allies’ Note declining her proposal to talk about 
peace, Germany issued to the neutrals on January 11th arhetorical 
Note repudiating all responsibility for the continuation of the war. 
The Note accused the Allies of a sories of breaches of international 
law, notably of ill-treating prisoners and deporting civilians from 
East Prussia and Alsaco. It charged them with insincerity in 
upholding the cause of small nations, considering “the fate” of 
Ireland, the destruction of the Boer Republics, and the subjection 
of North Africa. It defended the invasion of Belgium on the 
ground that Germany asked for a right of way and was refused. 
If the Germans had any sense of humour, they would cease to 
make themselves so ridiculous in the eyes of neutrals. 


There is more reality in the Kaiser's angry Proclamation to his 
people, telling them that the Allies have rejected his “ honest peace 
offer” and avowed “ their lust for conquest.” ‘ Burning indig- 
nation and holy wrath will,” he thinks, “‘ redouble the strength of 
every German man and woman.” Woe shall soc. A letter from 
the Kaiser ordering the Chancellor to draft a peace offer, dated as 
long ago as October 31st, has been published in Berlin, apparently 
to show that the offer was unconnected with the Rumanian successes, 
The Kaiser poses in this letter as the one “ruler who has a con- 
science ” and also “ the will to free the world from its sufferings,” 
which he himself brought upon mankind. 


A propos of our remarks last week and the attitude we took up 
in regard to Austrian possibilities, there comes a curious rumour 
vid Switzerland that the Austrian Emperor and the Imperial family 
generally have been transferring large sums in securities as well as 
jewels into the custody of banks in neutral countries. It is stated 
that the Austrian newspapers have commented freely upon such 
action, and that a bad impression has been created in Berlin. We 
should not be surprised if the story were true, though of course it is 
certain to be denied officially. Nor indeed, in the peculiar cireum- 
stances, could we attach any blame to the Emperor Charles. Tied 
as he is to the chariot of the Hohenzollerns, a chariot with 
the spokes out of one of its whecls and with the axle of the other 
in a very weak condition, we are not surprised that he should fear 
a total breakdown and desire to take precautions to save something 
from the wreck. If he had made the war and run the war there 
would no doubt be something very base in an effort to save his own 
skin. But though it could be said to be the war of his predecessor, 
it certainly cannot be said to be the war of the present head of the 
House of Hapsburg. He is indeed a tragic as well as a youthful 
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figure. He has got to fight in a cause in which probably he does 
not believe, and under a dominance which must be hateful to the 


proud spirit of his House. 





Remember that the Hapsburgs feel towards the Hohenzollerns the 
sort of feeling which a Devonshire country gentleman might have 
for a Manchester or Glasgow millionaire who not only was deter- 
mined to run him, but had actually run him into the Bankruptcy 
Court. The fact that the Empress is of Italian birth probably 
does not make the situation easier. But in spite of all this we 
must not be surprised if the Emperor Charles is compelled officially 
to make strenuous declarations in favour of “ full speed ahead” 
for the war. 


During the past week we have received details of the very spirited 
action which took place on January 9th in what is roughly called the 
Sinai Peninsula, but which in its northern extremity should more 
accurately be called the coastal strip between Palestine and Egypt. 
Not long ago we captured El-Arish, and on January 9th our troops, 
making a forward move by a night march, captured a strong enemy 
position, consisting of six lines of entrenchments with six main 
redoubts and a central keep. These formidable fortifications were 
intended to cover Rafa, a small town some thirty miles north-east 
of El-Arish. The attacking force was composed of Anzac mounted 
troops and Imperial Camel Corps. It left El-Arish at 4 p.m. on 
January 8th, and the attack on the position began at 7 a.m. on the 
9th, and lasted till 5 o’clock in the afternoon, when the position 
was finally carried. 





During the engagement a Turkish relief force was located 
advancing from Shalal, sixteen miles east of Rafa. This force was 
engaged about four miles from Rafa and entirely destroyed. It 
appears that sixteen hundred unwounded prisoners and four 
mountain guns were taken, and that the enemy losses in killed and 
wounded were about six hundred. This does not leave many 
over, considering that the garrison is only said to have been two 
thousand three hundred strong. The fighting qualities shown by 
the Australians and New Zealanders, the British Yeomanry and the 
Territorial Horse Artillery, who formed the mounted division, 
deserve the highest praise, and the same may be said of the 
Imperial Camel Corps, which we gather by its name to have been 
formed out of the various forces of the Empire now assembled in 
Egypt. In the course of their night march the troops covered a 
distance of thirty miles in twelve hours, 

The general result of this and the previous operations is excellent, 
and has no doubt had a very good effect throughout Egypt and the 
Moslem world. It is characteristically British that the great 
Turco-German offensive upon Egypt, including wonderful desert 
marches and arrangements for supplying the troops with water, which 
were depicted here as being something which only the well-organized 
German could accomplish, ended, not in the capture of the Suez 
Canal, but in the capture of the Turco-German lines on their own 
frontier and the actual penetration of our troops into Turkish 
territory! How we got to El-Arish and what were the arrange- 
ments for water and transport are, in the words of Sir Thomas 
Browne, though puzzling questions, not beyond conjecture. It is 
best, however, at present not to probe into or venture upon any 
discussion of these mysteries. 


The great mecting at the Guildhall on Thursday week gave an 
enthusiastic send-off to the new Loan. Mr. Bonar Law explained 
the terms in a very direct and lucid manner, and Mr. Lloyd George 
roused his audience with eloquence and good cheer. The Rome 
Conference, said the Prime Minister, was one of the most businesslike 
Conferences he had ever attended. The parties separated with the 
feeling that “‘ if victory was difficult, defeat was impossible.” More 
and more the Allied peoples were looking to Great Britain. He 
wanted to see cheques *‘ hurtling through the air into the entrench- 
ments of the enemy.’’ Extravagance cost blood. It was worth 
millions to save the life of one of our splendid men. The Old 
Country was the best investment in the world. The response to the 
appeal has so far been wonderfully encouraging. If it continues— 
but it must continue—the Loan will be not only a success, but a 
tremendous success. Within twenty-four hours very large sub- 
tcriptions were announced, insurance companies, municipalities, 
and firms of all kinds taking up the Loan freely. The Prudential 
Assurance Company, for instance, subscribed £20,000,000. There 
Was also a rush of small subscribers for what is certainly one of the 
best and safest investments on record. 

We must now briefly record the terms of the Loan. There are 
one at 5 per cent. subject to Income Tax, and the other 
at 4 per cent. not subject to Income Tax, The issue price of the 


tivo issues 





5 per cent. Loan is £95, and it is repayable at £100 on June Ist, 
1947, though the State has the option to redeem at the end of 
twelve years. The yield, including the bonus on redemption, is 
£5 8s. 3d. percent. The issue price of the 4 per cent, Loan is £100, 
and it is repayable at par on October 15th, 1942. At the present 
rate of Income Tax the 5 per cent. Loan yields £4 2s. 3d., so that 
among ordinary people it is likely to be more popular than the 
4 percent. Loan. Subscriptions must be in multiples of £50, except 
through the Post Office, where the minimum subscription is £5. A 
Sinking Fund of 1} per cent. is attached to the Loan. There are 
conversion rights for those who invested in previous Loans, except 
in the case of holders of the 34 per cent. Loan. The Loan will be 
accepted at the issue price in payment of Death Duties. Foreign 
and Colonial holders of the stock will not be liable to British taxation. 
Income Tax on registered stock will not be deducted at the source. 





General Smuts has been released from his East African command 
in order that he may represent the Union of South Africa at the 
coming Imperial War Conference. General Botha is unable to 
leave South Africa, partly because the Parliamentary Session opens 
in mid-February, and partly, we regret to learn, because his wife 
is seriously ill. It was hoped that General Smuts would be able te 
finish off the East African campaign, which he began so brilliantly 
last spring, and which he described very cleaily in a long despatch 
published on Thursday. The War Office, however, announces 
that the command can safely be entrusted to other hands, and 
that in any case General Smuts would soon have been enabled te 
return home. Colonel von Lettow-Vorbeck, the German com- 
mander, does not control a railway, a town, or a port; his forces 
are much reduced, and his supplies ave dwindling and cannot be 
replaced. General Smuts has, in effect, done the work required 
of him, and he will be invaluable to the Empire as a member 
of the War Conference. 


We deeply regret to record the death on January 11th of Count 
Alexandre Benckendorff, the able and popular Russian Ambassador 
in London. He had lived here since 1903, and had co-operated 
most assiduously in the building up of the fricndship between 
Russia and Great Britain, which, next to the Entente with France, 
has been the most important and welcome diplomatic development 
of this century. Count Benckendorff spoke our language so well 
that he was often mistaken for an Englishman, and he entered 
heartily into the unofficial schemes for promoting the study of 
Russian and for encouraging closer intercourse between the two 
Empires. Another prominent man who passed away this week 
was Admiral Dewey, who, with an American cruiser squadron, 
destroyed the Spanish squadron in Manila Bay on May Ist, 1898, and 
dealt firmly with an intrusive German Admiral who showed an 
inclination to disregard the blockade. Admiral Dewey, who was 
seventy-nine, remained till his death President of the American 
Navy Board. We must also note the death of Mr. William de 
Morgan at the age of seventy-seven. The son of Augustus de 
Morgan, the mathematician, he made an artistic reputation with 
his charming lustred tiles in the “ seventies” and “eighties.” In 
1906 he astonished the public by publishing his first novel, Joseph 
Vance, and followed it with half-a-dozen other long and interesting 
stories which attained a considerable popularity. 

The criminal activities of the German agents in America have 
been once more exposed. Bopp, the German Consul-General at 
San Francisco, his Vice-Consul, and a military assistant have 
been convicted, with two Americans, of plotting to blow up American 
munition works executing orders for the Allies, and ships and trains 
carrying munitions, as well as of planning attacks on Canada 
from American soil. As a breach of neutrality, to say nothing of 
international courtesy, Bopp’s crimes were flagrant, and such as 
only a German Consul would dream of attempting. 


Lord Devonport as Food Controller has made some useful new 
orders. Millers are to extract another 5 per cent. of flour from 
wheat, making 81 per cent. in all, or may add flour from other 
grain to make up the required percentage. Game-birds are not 
to be fed on grain, so that the pheasants will have to shift for them- 
selves. A maximum retail price of 3d. an ounce for chocolates 
and 2d. an ounce for other sweets has been fixed. The sugar to 
be used in making sweets or chocolates is cut down to half the 
amount used in 1915; sugar or chocolate-coated cakes are banned ; 
and no winter milk or condensed milk is to be used for the manu- 
facture of chocolate. These, however, are small matters compared 
with the prohibition of the use of immense quantities of grain and 
sugar in brewing, for which we are still waiting. 


Bank Rate, 5} per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Jan, 18th. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LEAGUES TO ENFORCE PEACE. 

age Allies’ Reply to Mr. Wilson’s Note is not only a very 

able but a very wisely and happily worded document. 
In no particular is it more happy than in the clause which deals 
with Mr. Wilson’s proposals for creating a League to Enforce 
Peace. “It sets up no aggressive non possumus to the Presi- 
dent’s favourite scheme, but, unless we are greatly mistaken, 
tries to lead him gently by the hand away from the point of 
danger, and to turn the steps of all good-intentioned and 
pacific-minded people in a safer direction. In Clause II. 
of the Reply the Allies declare that they associate themselves 
whole-heartedly with the plan of creating a League of the 
Nations to ensure peace and justice throughout the world, 
and they then go on to say that they recognize all the advan- 
tages that would accrue to the cause of humanity and civiliza- 
tion “by the establishment of international settlements 
designed to avoid violent conflicts between the nations— 
settlements which ought to be attended by the sanctions 
necessary to assure their execution, and thus to prevent fresh 
aggressions from being made easier by an apparent security.” 
At first sight it may seem as if this passage proves that the 
Allies are willing to accept the proposals of Mr. Wilson and 
his fellow-citizens in regard to a League to Enforce Peace. 
If we look a little closer, however, we shall see that the words 
we have quoted avoid, or at any rate have the appearance 
of being drafted so as to avoid, the dangers to liberty and 
justice inherent in such a League, dangers which we have 
so often insisted on in these columns, Not only are the words 
“to enforce peace ” left out, but the words substituted point 
to the League being one of generous aspirations rather than of 
hard-and-fast military and naval Conventions. Further, the 
phrases about international settlements seem to show that 
more effort is to be spent upon setting Europe upon a sound 
foundation at the peace, and of establishing, for the time 
at any rate, a satisfactory status quo, than upon plans for 
petrifying that status quo when established. It is true that 
words of an ambiguous, and therefore possibly dangerous, 
character follow in regard to “ sanctions,” but they, we ex- 
pect, were due more to politeness to Mr. Wilson and a desire 
not to hurt the feelings of the Pacificists of the United States 
than to any other cause. In any case, it is impossible to claim 
the Note as an acceptance of the principles of the League 
to Enforce Peace. 

We shall be asked, no doubt, why we are so strongly opposed 
to the League to Enforce Peace. Our answer is that we believe 
such a League must, if established on the lines of the organiza- 
tion already in existence in America, interfere with the 
principles of humanity and justice. If successful, it must 
mean the “ embalming ” or petrifaction of the status quo 
at the time the League was made, and thus in future 
years prevent development and growth in international 
relations, Farther, it must give opportunities to selfish and 
ambitious statesmen or communities tomanipulate the nomi- 
nal principles, machinery, and general power of the League 
to their own advantage, and in such a way as to deprive other 
communities of their independence. If we are asked what 
ground we have for taking so gloomy a view of what is likely 
to be the outcome of an International League to Enforce 
Peace, our answer is to point to the attempt made after the 
last great war in which not merely two or three Powers but 
oe all the Powers of Europe were involved. The 

‘apoleonic Wars ended in the Holy Alliance, and the Holy 
Alliance was founded quite honestly and for exactly the same 
. reasons that Mr. Wilson and Mr. Taft and their friends seek 
to establish the League to Enforce Peace. It was founded on 
a horror of war caused, and naturally caused, by the fierce 
struggle which began in 1792 and ended in 1815. Again, it 
was founded with a genuine desire to further the welfare of the 
peoples of Europe, and in the interests of suffering humanity. 

No doubt it did something to keep the peace in Europe, though 
that peace would probably have been kept without it owing to 
the condition of exhaustion in which Europe then found itself. 
Yet instead of helping the peoples and furthering the cause of 
justice and humanity, it had the very opposite effect and 
became the main prop of tyranny and injustice. To this 
statement it will no doubt be objected, by those who have not 
made a study of what happened between the years 1815-1835, 
that we have no right to say that the League to Enforce Peace 
would fail because the Holy Alliance failed. Failure is not 
necessarily a proof of badness in human institutions. We 
agree, and we should be the last people to arraign a scheme 
framed with the admirable main object of the Holy Alliance, 





merely because it failed. Our objections and our use of the 
failure of the Holy Alliance as an argument against setting up 
a League to Enforce Peace rest on very different grounds. In 
all we have said on the subject we have always sought to 
show, and we believe have shown, that the Holy Alliance 
failed, not because of any fault in its object, and not because of 
any bad intentions on the part of those who created it or 
originally handled it, but because of defects in the system 
created—defects inherent in the machinery adopted by the 
Alliance to further its great project. These very same 
defects exist in the proposal for carrying out the objects of the 
League to Enforce Peace. 

We can find then no better method of substantiating 
our view than by reminding our readers once again of 
the way in which the Holy Alliance came into existence, 
and of how rapidly it degenerated from its high peace 
ideals into a League for the enforcement of the status 
quo—i.e., a League for knocking on the head any move- 
ment for the development of human liberty. William Pitt 
and the young Emperor Alexander in 1804 must be said 
to have been the originators of the Holy Alliance. When Pitt 
was proposing to Alexander to join the third Coalition for 
carrying on the war against France, the English statesman 
declared that one of the three essential objects of that Coalition 
was the establishment of “a convention and guarantee for the 
mutual protection and security of the different Powers, and 
the establishment in Europe of a general system of public law.” 
He then went on to draw up a scheme which almost exactly 
corresponds with the proposal of the League to Enforce Peace, 
set forth by Mr. Taft’s organization or described by Mr. Wilson 
in his speeches :— 

“Much,” he says, “ will have been done for the repose of Europe 
by the carrying out of the proposed territorial rearrangements, but 
in order to make this security as perfect as possible, it seems necessary 
that at the time of the general pacification a treaty should be concluded, 
in which all the principal European Powers should take part, by which 
their possessions and their respective rights, as then established, should 
be fixed and recognized ; and these Powers should all engage reciprocally 
to protect and support each other against all attempts to violate it. 
This treaty would give to Europe a general system of public law, and 
would aim at repressing, as far as possible, future attempts to trouble 
the general tranquillity, and above all to defeat every project of aggran- 
dizement and ambition, such as those which have produced all the 
disasters by which Europe has been afflicted since the unhappy era 
of the French Revolution.” The first “ separate and secret "’ article of 
the Treaty of April llth, 1805, between Russia and Great Britain 
embodied these views in a formal engagement. “ Their Majesties,” it 
ran, “ who take the most lively interest in the discussion and precise 
definition of the law of nations and in the guarantee of its observance by 
general consent and by the establishment in Europe of a federative 
system, to ensure the independence of the weaker States by erecting a 
formidable barrier against the ambition of the more powerful, will come 
to an amicable understanding among themselves as to whatever may 
concern these objects, and will form an intimate union for the purpose 
of realizing their happy effects.” 

It may be remembered that Mr. Wilson looked forward to 
“a universal association of nations to maintain inviolate the 
security of the highway of the seas for the common unhindered 
use of all the nations of the world, and to prevent any war 
begun either contrary to treaty covenants or without warning 
and full submission of the cause to the opinion of the world— 
a virtual guarantee of territorial integrity and political inde- 
pendence.’ 

However, that is not the point for the moment. Pitt's words 
appear to have sunk very deeply into Alexander's mind, and 
after his long flirtation with Napoleon and subsequent quarrel, 
he returned in 1815—+.e., when the war was over—to his first 
love, peace and a federative League to enforce it. With an 
ardour in favour of popular rights and humanity which we are 
sure was not feigned but for the moment very real, and with 
a deep hatred of war, the Emperor Alexander established 
the Holy Alliance or nineteenth-century League to Enforce 
Peace. The British Government then, as now, were a little 
shy of the proposition from the beginning, but very properly 
did not like to reject it at once for fear of being misunderstood. 
Accordingly they at first seemed willing to join with the 
promoters of the scheme. When, however, the Holy Alliance 
got to business, as it did in the Conference at Aix-la-Chapelle 
in 1818, our wise and, in the truest and best sense, liberal 
statesmen began to be alarmed at the lines on which the 
League was developing. Castlereagh in a most admirable 
and most tactful memorandum addressed to the Emperor 
Alexander tried to dissuade him from pushing on his scheme, 
and to suggest a via media between the two extremes of making 
no effort to ensure peace and the appalling proposal for stereo- 
typing the status quo and rendering it impossible for any mis- 
governed State or portion of a State to free itself from those 
who maltreated it—a proposal for making the wide world, in 
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THE LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE. 


“ The League to Enforce Peace” of a hundred years ago, known to our forefathers as “ The Holy Alliance,” 


was the subject of this 
caricature published in London only eight years after the formation of the Alliance. 
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London: Pub, Feb., 1823, by J, Dickinson, 114 New Bond St, 


“THE HOLY ALLIANCE UNMASKED.” 


The Emperor of Russia sits at the head of the table opposite the Duke of Wellington, and has in his arms the King cf 
Prussia, The Emperor of Austria is on the chair adorned with the double-headed eagle. The representative of France is about 


io draw the sword. The man at tke window is Napoleon. The little crowned figures under the table represent the persecuted 
Nationalities 
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Gibbon’s words, but “a safe and dreary prison house” for 
the foes of any member of the Alliance. Here are Castle- 
reagh’s actual words -— 

“The problem of a Universal Alliance for the peace and happiness of 
the world,” the memorandum runs, “has always been one of speculation 
and hope, but it has never yet been reduced to practice, and if an opinion 
may be hazarded from its difficulty, it never can. But you may 
in practice approach towards it, and perhaps ihe design has never 
been so far realized as in the last four years. During that eventful 
neriod the Quadruple Alliance, formed upon principles altogether limited, 
oe had, from the presence of the sovereigns and the unparalleled unity 
of design with which the Cabinets have acted, the power of travelling 
so far out of the sphere of their immediate and primitive obligations, 
without at the same time transgressing any of the laws of nations or 
failing in the delicacy which they owe to the rights of other States, 
as to form more extended alliances . . . to interpose their good offices 
for the settlement of differences between other States, to take the 
initiative in watching over the peace of Europe, and finally in securing 
the execution of its treaties. The idea of an Alliance Solidaire, by 
which each State shall be bound to poy the state of succession 
government, and possession within all other States from violence and 
attack, upon condition of receiving for itself a similar guarantee, must 
be understood as morally implying the previous establishment of such a 
system of general government as may secure and enforce upon all kin 
and nations an internal system of peace and justice. Till the — - 
of constructing such a system shall be devised, the consequence is 
inadmissible, as nothing would be more immoral or more prejudicial to 
the character of government generally, than the idea that their force was 
collectively to be prostituted to the support of established power, 
without any consideration of the extent to which it was abused. Tilla 
system of administering Europe by a general alliance of all its States can 
be reduced to some practical form, all notions of a general and unqualified 
guarantee must be abandoned, and the States must be left to rely for 
their security upon the justice and wisdom of their respective systems, 
and the aid of other States according to the law of nations.” 
It would be impossible for us to summarize our objections to 
the League to Enforce Peace better than in these wise and 
moderate terms. The only valid criticism which, as far as 
we ean see, could be raised in regard to Castlereagh’s grave 
caveat against entering into relations with other States of 
a kind which might end in guaranteeing ‘the negation of 
God erected into a system,’ is the criticism that there is 
no reason why States should not league themselves to enforce 
peace without at the same time pledging themselves not to 
interfere with each other’s domestic concerns, or at any rate 
without promising to go to each other’s assistance if their 
internal stability were to be threatened. The answer to the 
first part of the objection is that if the Powers were allowed 
to interfere in each other’s domestic affairs—i.e., to help one 
part of a nation against another part—yo: would be leaving 
vast causes of war still open. America made war upon 
Spain because the people of the United States held, 
rightly as we think, that Spain had treated Cuba badly. 
If the United States were to bind herself in future never 
to interfere again on similar lines in the case of any 
European or Eastern State (Japan and China must be part ies 
to a League to Enforce Peace), who can deny that one of 
the guarantees for freedom and humanity would have been 
withdrawn? Even if the people of the United States were 
willing to bind themselves in this way, which we refuse to 
believe possible if the matter were properly explained to them, 
the British people would not be willing. Things might very 
well go on in the Far East which it would be quite impossible 
for us to tolerate. Again, some aggressive revolutionary move- 
ruent like that of the French Revolution might overthrow 
the existing government in a particular State, and so upsct 
the equilibrium of the League. This position may perhaps 
be condemned as one of finding niggling faults. The main 
objection to what Pitt in his separate and secret article of 
the Treaty of 1805 with Russia called the establishment of 
a federative system is, as Castlereagh saw, that it must by 
its very nature interfere with the independence of existing 
Governments. As we said long before the war, you can have 
universal peace at{a price. But that price is the surrender of 
a large share of independence and freedom. In our opinion, 
that price is too high. 

While dealing with the subject of the League to Enforce 
Peace we should like to draw attention to the illustration on 
the previous page. It is a reproduction of a Liberal caricature 
entitled “ The Holy Alliance Unmasked,” published in London 
in the year 1823—that is, only eight years after the for- 
mation of this well-intentioned League to enforce peace. It 
is very interesting to see the part Wellington plays in the 
caricature. Instead of being represented, as one might have 
expected, as the arch-Tory and enemy of liberty, he appears 
am. ug the banded monarchs of Europe as the Liberal statesman ! 
It will be seen that the idea which in 1815 was supposed to be 
fundamental—the idea of avoiding war and protecting the 
peoples from its horrors—had died out. The thought of the 
four monarchs represented is merely how to combine to crush 











the slightest movement among the sub-nationalities over whom 
they are the masters. Bencath the table and under their feet 
are the little kingdoms. Note that the British bulldogs, 
Justice and Honesty, are tightly muzzled, and that the flag of 
the Inquisition is in the foreground. Oddly enough, the attempt 
of the Holy Alliance to carry out its promises and help 
Spain to prevent the revolt of her American colonies is not 
mentioned, though it was that attempt which exasperated 
British public opinion, and soon led, as our readers know, 
to the establishment of the Monroe Doctrine and to the protest 
of the President of the United States against what he alluded 
to in his Message as “ their system,” “ their,” as the context 
shows, meaning that of the European Sovereigns who formed 
the Alliance. Certainly history has no greater example of 
irony than that the League to prevent the horrors of war 
should in eight or nine years be running the risks of carrying 
war into the American Continent, which had escaped all the 
dangers of the Napoleonic period, and of forcing the United States 
to take up arms in defence of what she deemed to be a menace 
to her freedom and independence. The caricature, however, 
speaks for itself. Once again let us warn our readers not to 
think that the Holy Alliance was when it began what it cer- 
tainly was when it ended—a menace to human liberty and an 
engine of war and oppression. Alexander, though his views 
were Visionary, was perfectly honest in his intense hatred of 
war, and in his desire to establish some system for preventing 
it. We cannot put it higher than by saying that he was 
quite as strong a Pacificist as Mr. Wilson or Mr. Taft or any of 
their supporters, if not a stronger. Nor was he a hater of 
liberty in the abstract, for it must be remembered that it was 
he who insisted that when the Bourbons were restored France 
should have a fairly liberal Constitution. The Bourbons, indeed, 
hated him as a dangerous Radical visionary. But though we 
feel obliged to put up the danger-signal which we have hoisted 
in regard to Leagues to Enforce Peace, it must not be supposed 
that we consider nothing can be done for the cause of peace in 
the future. There are, in our opinion, useful methods, though 
not nearly so sensational, for helpingthe cause of peace. But 
these cannot be discussed now. We hope to return to them, 
however, on a future occasion. 





RAIDERS, SUBMARINES, AND SOME NAVAL 
PROBLEMS. 
W* have dealt elsewhere with the peril in which, under 
modern naval conditions, a nation is placed during 
war time when it has to depend for the livelihood of its people 
upon sea-borne supplies of food. That peril confers on the 
“ State of Siege” argument, when employed in respect of 
our commercial policy, an amazing significance. We wrote 
in the earlier part of the week with the menace of the sub- 
marine before our cyes and the possibility of it being developed 
on a much greater scale than at present; for that, though 
not a probability, is unquestionably a possibility of the 
situation. Now as we write on Thursday comes the informa- 
tion, only suspected before, that a very large share in tho 
recent captures and destructions of British vessels of all 
kinds has been caused by a German raider in the Atlantic. 
The ship in question, since joined, it is asserted, by a consort, 
was first heard of in the Atlantic about December 12th, and 
in the month between that date and January 12th, up to 
which reports have been made, she is known to have 
destroyed no less than sixty thousand tons of shipping. 

We are not going to try to make the flesh of our readers 
creep by using the language of exaggeration, but we — 
feel bound to say that this is, in our opinion, not the 
moment for going to sleep and thinking that we need not 
bother about food economy, that we can continue to turn 
huge quantities of cereals into intoxicants, and not worry 
our heads to husband our resources. ‘That would be 
foolish in the extreme. Nothing could justify such action 
except that complete command of the sea which is given 
by the destruction of the enemy’s naval forces and in no other 
way. While the enemy’s navy, whether above water or below 
water, is in being, we have only got the command of the sea 
in name. In reality that command is temporarily in abeyance. 
To put the matter with scientific accuracy, though we have 
superior sea power, and so the potentiality of obtaining the 
command of the sea, we have not got the thing itself, nor can 
we claim the immense advantages, moral and material, 
which go with the command. It is true that at the moment 
the enemy’s fleet is compelled to remain in its own ports 
and to challenge us from safe retreats, sometimes behind 
lock-gates and always behind well-sown minefields. Still, 
the fact remains that the enemy can come out if they like, 
though we cannot make them do so when we like, and further 
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that with good luck they can actually smuggle out a raider or 
two. We are top-dog, but up till now we have not been able 
to get a good bite at the under-dog, and he remains, though 
jn a humiliating position, quite fit for work and mischief. 
It is true that the Navy on the negative side has accomplished 
extraordinarily fine work. In spite of the desperate eager- 
ness of the Germans to raid our coasts and bombard our 
watering-places, it has for the past two years prevented 
those predatory expeditions along a vast stretch of coast, 
and, what is more, in a sea which for half the year is 
shrouded in fog, and so offers great opportunities to those 
who desire to practise the tactics of the “‘ runaway ring.” 

Again, it may be said with perfect fairness and without a 
touch of irony that our Fleet has maintained the double 
blockade of Germany with a success which can only be described 
as miraculous. Of course in the case of the two big 
naval battles which have occurred in the North Sea the 
enemy fleet did come out, but in both instances it 
was chased back into harbour by our ships, “the death- 
stead’ remaining in our hands. Naval historians may 
debate for as long as they like as to what was done, should 
or could have been done, at the battle of Jutland, but the 
plain fact remains that, though we did not destroy the enemy 
fleet, we placed our superiority in the matter of sea power 
beyond all question. The Germans fled back to port and 
have never engaged us since in any strength, while we have 
remained as before masters of those sea promenades which Mr. 
Churchill apparently wishes us to leave at the disposal of the 
Germans. ‘To put the matter shortly, the Navy has a perfect 
right to claim that the wonder is not that an occasional 
raider has been able to get out and do a good deal of damage 
to our commerce, but that so few of these tiresome 
incidents have occurred. Nevertheless, it would be foolish 
to wage war on a foundation of gratitude or self-praise. 
We must never forget that it is the duty of the statesman and 
the publicist to be perpetually scanning the changing kaleido- 
scope of war and endeavouring to see how, when, and where 
the policy of the nation ought to be adapted to those changes, 
or whether some new scheme of attack or defence should not 
be set up. “ What are we to do about it ?” is the question 
which we should always be trying to answer, not of course 
in the spirit of alarm, but in the spirit of the man who intends 
to destroy, and is able to destroy, his enemies. 

What are we to do about the submarines, and the raiders, 
and the other assailants of our commerce? The land part 
of the answer is easy. (1) Conserve our food in every way 
consistent with the health and vigour of the nation—live 
like a beleaguered city. (2) Produce as much food at home 
as we possibly can. (3) Be perpetually building new ships to 
take the place of those that are sunk. But though all these 
things are sound, they are not enough, and besides, if they 
stood by themselves, they would be a very humiliating policy 
for the greatest naval Power on earth to pursue. They are 
policies of negation and defence, things which every Briton 
who remembers his history should look upon with the utmost 
contempt if advanced, not as auxiliaries, but as the main line 
of action. They are methods of defence which hitherto we 
have left to the foreigner. Our true naval policy is to search 
out the enemy sea forces and destroy them, whether they be 
raiders or battleships or submarines. We do not say that 
this policy is easy. We certainly do not say that it ought to 
be pursued in a mad-bull spirit. But we are sure that unless 
attack remains, as it always has been hitherto, the guiding 
spirit of the Fleet, we have received from some internal 
defect a far greater blow than the Germans ever have been 
or ever will be able to give us. But we have not suffered 
this injury. We do not suggest for a moment that the Navy, 
or even the politicians who give orders to it, have abandoned 
the idea that the réle of our strategy is an offensive rdle, and 
that he who stands on the defensive is beaten before the 
battle has begun. The Navy knows this truth well enough. 
But time is of course an essential element. It may be as 
wrong to do the right thing at the wrong time, as to do the 
wrong thing first, last, and all the time. The nation must 
remember, if it is inclined to be impatient, that we have 
had previous periods in our naval history when there was 
a good deal more watchful waiting done than even now, 
and further that there is no greater madness than for 
civilians to try to hurry the sailors or soldiers into what 
those experts regard as inopportune action. What, how- 
ever, we civilians can do, and ought to do, is occasionally to 
remind our naval and military commanders that “ Barkis is 
willin’,” and that if they wish for our moral support in 
a sound policy of attack we shall make no objection and 
not talk timidly about “ unnecessary risks.” 


| It seems that we w 


THE PRODUCTION OF FOOD. 


7 most pressing question of the moment is how te 
grow more food. The time is already long past for 
winter sowing, but every day that passes without a step 
forward being taken in the organization of agriculture with a 
view to the best-planned spring sowing is a precious day lost. 
Every official responsible for the guidance of agriculture whe 
cannot say that he has accomplished something at the end 
of each day should feel with Tiberius—diem perdidi! We 
wrote last week on the problem of labour for agriculture, 
and approved of the valuable suggestion that the principle 
of the Transport Workers’ Battalions should be applied te 
the land. Those battalions are composed of dockers who are 
also soldiers. They should be distinguished, by the way, 
from the dockers who were organized in a unit at Liverpool 
but remained civilians, The Transport Workers’ Battalions 
serve a double purpose. The men have all been trained as 
soldiers, and, for reasons of health or some other adequate 
cause, have been placed permanently in the Home Defence 
Army. They have regular military headquarters, and are 
ready to take up arms in defence of the country within a 
few hours of the call ; but while waiting for such an emergency 
they put in their time working at the docks at the ordinary 
civilian rate of pay. The scheme has been a great success, 
and wherever the Transport Workers’ Battalions have been 
employed the work of the docks has been speeded up, and 
ships have been “ turned round” much quicker than before. 
It should never be forgotten that if the time a ship spends 
in dock is reduced, the tonnage available for bringing food te 
Britain is increased to the extent of that reduction. Suppose 
that the time taken to turn a ship round is reduced by a 
third ; a third of a new ship is in effect created. Of course 
at the same time there must be an actual construction of new 
ships in the yards; but this is a matter in which we must 
trust to the wise direction of the Government, as details 
should not on any account be made known to our enemies. 
We hope that the principle of the Transport Workers’ Battalions 
may be applied to agriculture, and that agricultural labourers 
who have learned their drill and passed through their bombing, 
bayonet, and musketry classes may be released to work on 
the land for the ordinary civilian wages, subject to recall 
to their military duties at a moment’s notice. 

So much for one source of fresh labour. The repetition of 
this suggestion seemed desirable, as little can be done on the 
land without more labour. But it is of other matters than 
labour of which we wish to write to-day. The first point we 
have in mind is to remark that a great deal of nonsense is 
being talked about ploughing up town parks and waste lands 
to grow crops. No doubt in a perfect solution of our diffi- 
culties no land that would grow anything nourishing would 
be neglected. But it is madness to talk of ploughing up poor 
and waste land, particularly in semi-poisonous atmospheres, 
before the land which is now in a partial state of cultivation 
is made to produce all that it can. We must not be on with 
the new love before we are off with the old. It is very easy 
when public enthusiasm and excitement get to work on a 
difficulty to forget the real issue and the real test. The real 
issue is the production of the greatest possible amount of 
food, not the achievement of “‘ war-map triumphs.” War-map 
triumphs in agriculture would mean that the plough had been 
run over more millions of acres than had ever been turned up 
before in the history of British agriculture, but they would be 
quite meaningless if they did not add to our total production 
of food. They would, indeed, be worse than meaningless, 
because they would signify so much dissipated energy. Before 
doubtful land is ploughed we must be sure that more intensive 
farming has produced the highest possible results from the 
land which is at present more or less under tillage. This is the 
true way of increasing food production. People should dismiss 
the idea that a blow would be dealt at Germany if Hyde Park 
were made this year to produce some thin wheat, some 
unhealthy cabbages, and some undersized potatoes. 

The next point we have in mind is extremely important. 
It refers to the question of maximum prices. When prices 
were fixed for wheat, oats, and potatoes grown in 1917 we 


munimum prices, 





were under the impression that these were 
We supposed that the farmers were being told that whatever 
happened—whatever the state of the market might be—they 
would not get less than 60s. a quarter for wheat, 38s, 6d. a 
quarter for oats, and from 115s. to 130s. a ton for potatoes, 
‘wrong. These prices ar fixed; they 
are maximum prices as well as minin We can 
only say that we deeply regret the decision, and that we fear 


















harm may be done, A minimum price is in the circumstances 
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It was the obvious duty of the Government to 
say to the farmers : “Since we are a beleaguered city ren must 
go ahead for all you are worth. Put your whole soul into the 
production of food. You are the saviours of the country. 
Whatever the market prices may be, you shall not suffer any 
financial risk. Certain prices are guaranteed to you. They 
cannot drop below that point.” That would be an excellent 
incentive. But unfortunately Mr. Prothero and the Food 
Controller went further and said in effect: “ However high 
the market may go, you shall not receive more than the fixed 
prices. You may be hoping to recoup yourself now for past 
losses, but we cannot allow you to do so. If the cost of seeds, 
and machinery, and labour increases, we still cannot allow you 
to get more than the fixed prices for your crops. If you 
have already bought seed-potatoes at a price which will not 
vield you a profit on your potato crop, we still cannot let you 
earn more. If you do not like seeing Canadian and Argentine 
wheat fetching a much higher price than yours, we still cannot 
help you.” ‘To us it seems that this decision of Mr. Prothero 
and the Food Controller, though of course taken with the 
best intentions, loses sight of the simple issue—which is to 
increase the production of food. Farmers in a frame of mind 
which resembles, we will not say discontent, but at all events 
hesitation and a certain discouragement, are not in the attitude 
for putting their backs into their work. 

We do not write at all from the point of view of the farmers. 
We are thinking only of the nation and its needs. We have 
no desire whatever that the farmers should profit at the ex- 
pense of the rest of the os om But there are some advantages 

, from the national standpoint in high prices. High prices are 

a kind of 8.0.8. signal thrown out to the world—‘‘ We want 
supplies. Send them quickly!” Supplies rush in to earn 
the good prices, and falling prices are the inevitable sequel. 
It is a dangerous practice to dismantle your economic wireless 
so that you can send out no 8.0.8. messages. It may be said 
that a countervailing duty could be put on food from our 
Dominions or foreign countries. The suggestion can be made 
only to be dismissed. It is impossible. Our ports must be 
free to receive all the food we can get. We cannot afford 
to frighten away those who would help us. Foreign countries 
are not amenable to our legislation. They can send or not 
send us their supplies as they please. Another fact must be 
remembered. The pinch of prices is the only real preceptor 
in the matter of economy. Fix the price of a limited supply 
of food at a moderate figure and you encourage wastefulness 
just at a time when there is no food to waste. 

We pay the farmers the compliment of believing that, come 
what may, they will do their duty. Nothing but contempt 
can be expressed for those few persons who have it in their 
power to grow more food, yet write to the newspapers to say 
that they will not do it. These men who call themselves 
Englishmen, but act as though they were not, would have 
nothing to complain of if they were sent to Coventry by their 
neighbours. They are playing the enemy’s game. But 
though it is not open to any honest and self-respecting man to 
say that he will not do his best—though every man should 
be ashamed to spread the spirit of recalcitrance—it is fairly 
open to farmers to ask that greater encouragement should be 
given to them by the Government. Even though a man 
may appear loyally to accept the Government's terms, and 
may honourably intend to do so, there will still be many 
impalpable moral influences (which he may hardly be aware 
of) tending to stay his enterprise, if he is not in a confident 
state of mind. Sucharethe reasons why we hope it may not be 
too late to alteran unfortunate, possibly a disastrous, decision. 

It appears to us that minimum and maximum prices have 
nothing to do with each other. They are distinct questions, 
and should be dealt with by separate authorities. A mini- 
mum price, as we said, is essential as an inducement to 
the farmer. It is a kind of Government insurance. But 
with it the functions of those responsible for agriculture 
ny ey! end. If prices rise to an artificial height, it would 
¢ the function of some other authority, at the time of the 
rise and not in advance, to declare a maximum price. Maximum 
prices, indeed, concern so intimately the welfare and safety 
of the whole country that they seem to us to be a matter for 
rearching examination by the Cabinet. They should not be 
fixed as though they were part and parcel of the question of 
increasing our home-grown food supply, with which they have 
nothing whatever to do. 


essential. 





POINTS ABOUT THE LOAN. 
TYXHE Press has done very useful work in popularizing 
the terms of the new Frusy but we doubt whether 
sufficient stress has even yet been laid on the magnitude 





of the financial task which lies before the country. In the 
current year alone the Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
have to raise something like £400,000,000 of new money 
to meet the difference between the estimated revenue and 
expenditure. This figure is arrived at on the assumption 
that Mr. McKenna’s estimates of revenue made last April 
will more or less hold good. There is, however, reason to 
hope that they will be appreciably exceeded; but even an 
excess revenue of £50,000,000 would not make very much 
difference to the task which Mr. Bonar Law has to 
carry out. It is hardly necessary to point out that if the 
Loan only yields enough money to carry us on till 
March 3l1st next it cannot be pronounced a success. Bearing 
this in mind, it is worth while to examine those features of 
the Loan which are favourable to its success from a business 
point of view, and once again to press the supreme necessity 
of private economy in order to provide the money needed 
for public expenditure. 

One of the most valuable features of the scheme which 
Mr. Bonar Law has framed in conjunction with his skilled 
advisers in the City is the care taken to maintain the capital 
value of the new stock. Twenty years ago that was a point 
which would hardly have occurred to the mind of any public 
financier in the United Kingdom. Up till the outbreak of the 
Boer War British securities had been for a couple of generations 
rising in value with remarkable steadiness, and investors 
in British stock were in the habit of reckoning that they 
would in all probability be able to sell at a higher price than 
they were buying at. The Boer War began to alter this 
characteristic of British securities, and the present war 
has effected a complete change. Two-and-a-half-per-cent. 
Consols, which used to be nearly up to par, are now a little 
above 50, and other British Government securities have 
fallen proportionately in value. Therefore it is of the utmost 
importance as far as possible to make provision for per- 
manently upholding the value of the new stock so that 
present investors may feel confident that their capital will 
not suffer any depreciation. 

Two steps have been taken by Mr. Bonar Law with this 
object in view. The first is the creation of a special Sinking 
Fund, which is to be used solely for the purpose of 
strengthening the market by purchasing stock when it falls 
below par. The actual arrangement is that an eighth of one 
per cent. of the total value of the stock will be set aside each 
month until the sum of £10,000,000 is reached, and as any 
portion of this £10,000,000 is used, a further reserve will be 
made to restore the full figure. This is a perfectly sound 
operation, and is in no way analogous to the folly of raising 
a general Sinking Fund at a time when fresh borrowing is 
still required. 

The second step taken by Mr. Bonar Law is the arrangement 
by which holdings in the new stock can be used at issue price 
for paying Death Duties. Thisissuch an obvious convenience 
both to the taxpayer and to the State that it is difficult to 
understand why it was never adopted before. Every executor 
will certainly welcome the new arrangement. One of the worst 
troubles of an executor in dealing with an estate is the com- 
pulsory sale of securities in order to pay Death Duties. Under 
the new arrangement— if the testator had taken the precaution 
to invest sufficiently in the new Loan—an executor would have 
that stock in hand for the immediate settlement of the State's 
claim for Death Duties, and no selling of securities would be 
necessary. From the point of view of the prudent investor 
the proposed arrangement has the double advantage of 
enabling him first to make precise provision for Death Duties 
without any anxiety about the price which his securities might 
fetch, and secondly to enjoy an income out of the very pro- 
vision which he is making for the payment of Death Duties. 
Thus the new arrangement is really better for the prudent 
investor than the common practice of insuring against Death 
Duties. For an insurer has to pay out premiums year by yeat 
and gets nothing back till he dies. He can in fact only make 
a good financial bargain by dying early. On the other hand, 
the investor in this new stock will profit moze the longer he 
lives, for he will draw each year of his life an income from his 
investment, and at his death the capital sum will be intact to 
pay the duties. We have no desire to advise people not to 
insure for Death Duties where they find it convenient to do so. 
We only wish to point out that the arrangement now offered 
to them by Mr. Bonar Law gives them an extremely useful 
alternative. 

We hope that it will speedily become the practice for all 
persons who have property to leave to invest largely during 
their lifetime in this new Government stock, so that their 
executérs may have the means in hand for settling the Estate 
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Duty promptly. This practice will have the most valuable 
jnfluence in keeping up the price of the stock, and to that 
extent will confer a real benefit both upon investors and upon 
the State. In addition, it will automatically create a special 
Sinking Fund, for it would be an almost necessary consequence 
of the proposed arrangement that all the stock which is used 
in settlernent of Death Duties should at once be cancelled, thus 
reducing pro tanto the National Debt. An automatic Sinking 
Fund of this character has the great advantage that it is rela- 
tively free from the interference of popularity-hunting Finance 
Ministers who prefer to reduce taxation rather than to reduce 
Debt. Nor would the amount of the Sinking Fund, even if the 
whole of the Estate Duty were paid by means of this stock, be 
excessive. In the current financial year the Death Duties are 
estimated to yield £30,000,000, which is certainly not an 
excessive Sinking Fund for a National Debt that will very 
soon exceed £3,000,000,000, and may exceed £4,000,000,000 
before the year is at an end. 

Taken together, the two provisions with which we have 
been dealing will give to the new stock what may almost 
be described as absolute stability, and make it an extra- 
ordinarily good investment. The question that remains is 
whether the vast multitude of private citizens of the British 
Empire will be willing without delay, or with very little delay, 
to bring their money into this common pool to assist in the 
common task which is vital to all of us. Some people might 
be perfectly willing to lend, but they have little ready cash. 
For their benefit the bankers have patriotically undertaken 
to make advances to assist their customers to invest. It has 
also been suggested that people should borrow on the security 
of their life policies. It is to be hoped, however, that would-be 
investors in the new Government stock will borrow rather 
from their bankers than from the insurance companies. The 
reason for the distinction is that an insurance company by 
the nature of its business can afford to invest largely on 
long-term loans, and may be relied upon to invest every 
available penny it possesses in the new stock. Therefore so far 
as it advances money to its own customers on the surrender 
value of their policies it merely transfers its own investing- 
power to them. A bank, on the other hand, if it is to be 
prudently conducted, must keep most of its money on short 
loans, and cannot therefore invest very lavishly in the new 
stock. It can, however, make arrangements for lending money 
to its customers for them to invest, provided they undertake 
to make repayments at short dates. Such arrangements 
would by themselves exercise a salutary influence upon the 


private citizen by compelling him to economize in order to | 


meet his periodic payments to the bank. 

That is the point which we always come back to—that it is 
impossible to make this Loan a success or to finance the war 
successfully in any way except by increased economy on the 
part of the private citizen. 
possessed the country in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
people stinted themselves even of the necessaries of life in order 
to buy railway steck. The outcome of their economy is 
visible in the well-built railway lines that traverse every 
portion of the United Kingdom. A greater task lies before 
the people of this country to-day. They have to stint 
themselves in order that out of their savings may arise a 
victory for ourselves and for our soldiers in the trenches 
which will secure the peace and the liberty of the world. 








* HURRAH AND HALLELUJAH.” 


“YAN history show anything comparable to the state of mind 

J of the German nation at war? For spiritual and mental 
arrogance, for egotism, for dire failure to seo the point of view of 
others, we should think that there has never been anything like it. 
In the extraordinary collection of extracts from German poems, 
sermons, and religious writings to which Dr. Bang (Professor of 
Theology at Copenhagen) has given the borrowed title of Hurrah 
and Hallelujah (Hodder and Stoughton, 3s. 6d. net) we see a com- 
bined national and religious frenzy passing all bounds of sense 
and decency. If these things were not before us in black and white 
we could hardly credit them. But Dr. Bang is by no means a 
malicious collector ; when there is anything to be said in oxtenuation 
he says it ; and in general he is friendly towards the German people. 
In a word, he is an honest collator—an observer and a critic—and 
he sets forth the results of his research coolly enough. If he cannot 
disguise his amazement—well, who could ? 

All through the extracts we trace a morbid, and indeed inex- 
plicable, appropriation of God. God is a German God, and is 
frankly so called. The Germans are a kind of chosen people, and 
when they are dealing out “ punishment” (what we should more 


In the “ railway mania” that | 





plainly call murder and every kind of savage crime) to their ener:ies 
or those who stand in their way they are acting only as the agonts 
of God. The similarity between this kind of thing and the Old 
Testament conception of God—though the comparison is unjust 
to the Israelites—has often been noted. It is more remarkable than 
ever in Dr. Bang’s documentation. Once make the astonishing 
assumption which is freely made by German ministers of religion 
and much else that is terrible and unnatural follows almost naturally, 
A nation which says: “I am the Divine agent in the dispensation 
of the modern world,” easily says in effect also: “If treaties stand 
in my way I must tear them up; if neutrals impede me I must 
massacre and terrify them; there must be no hindrances to my 
Divine mission. To admit hindrances would be impious. Pledges 
hold good only so long as they help me. God obviously cannot 
have meant that pledges should be the undoing of His chosen 
missioners whose holy task is to convey German civilization to a 
blind world.” 

Pastor Emil Schultz, while asserting in his war pooms that 
the Germans are God's people, disposes of the rest of the 
world as Rotten (gangs). Dr. Bang is not revealing these 
methods of thought to the Rotten part of the world for the 
first time. Fifteen years ago he called attention in his book, 
Christianity and Nationality, to a German commentary on the Ser- 
mon on the Mount in which Jesus, St. Paul, Luther, and William L 
were described as ‘true world-conquerers.”” Young Germans 
were taught to look upon William I. as the latest link in a chain 
which began with Jesus. Bismarck was also spoken of in the 
same breath with St. Paul and other writers in the New Testament. 
Of all the present pastor-poets of Germany, the most remarkable, 
judged by the tests we have indicated above, is Konsistorialrat 
Dietrich Vorwerk, the author of Hurrah and Hallelujah, whose 
title Dr. Bang has borrowed. Vorwerk is the author of a para- 
phrase of the Lord’s Prayer :— 

“Though the warrior’s bread be scanty, do Thou work daily death 

and tenfo!d woe unto the enemy. Forgive in merciful long-suffering each 
bullet and: each blow which misses its mark! Lead us not into tho 
temptation of letting our wrath be too tame in carrying out Thy divine 
judgment! Deliver us and our Ally from the infernal Enemy and his 
servants on earth. Thine is the kingdom, the Germans; and may we, 
by aid of Thy steel-clad hand, achieve the power and the glory.” 
It is only just to say that as a result of some protests this blasphemous 
effort was removed from later editions of the book. Another poem 
by this pastor opens with a curse on those who are not zealous in 
executing God’s judgments on the enemies of Germany. It is 
clearly right to punish the British because they are guilty of greed, 
envy, and hypocrisy. ‘‘ We spit at them, we hate them, just 
because they are British, allied to British falsehood and craft. 
We also had our share in these things, but now we have thrust them 
all from us, now we walk in gentle innocence.” In another poem 
Vorwerk, in the most masterly of all phrases in this style, invokes 
God in these words: ‘‘ Thou who dwellest high above Cherubim, 
Seraphim, and Zeppelins” ! The poom ends thus: “ Help us to 
judge with Thy holy hatred all who insolently try to seize Thy 
crown, so that we may not cease to destroy, until death has fully 
ripencd the fruit !” 

A large proportion of the pastors’ poems have an iron cross 
imprinted as a symbol on the covers. A poem about Kiao-chau, 
published in November, 1914, reproduces the spirit in which the 
Emperor enjoined the Germans who took part in the first expedition 
to China to behave ruthlessly like Huns and give no quarter to their 
enemies :— 

“OQ God, do Thou accept us as strong and worthy to wield Thy fell 
sword of vengeance ; as Thy faithful servants will we bleed and conquer 
for the right, and we will avenge the blood of our brethren with truly 
godlike courage. Oh, help us, Father, at the right time, Thou the 
Father of all justice.” 

A pastor-poet named T. Suze writes: “ The Germans are the first 
before the throne of God. . . . Thou couldst not place the golden 
crown of victory in purer hands.” One F. Philippi writes :— 

** We have become a nation of wrath; we think only of the war. — — 

We execute God’s Almighty will, and the edicts of His justice we will 
fulfil, imbued with holy rage. in vengeance upon the ungodly. God calls 
us to murderous battles, even if worlds should thereby fall to ruins, —- — 
We are woven together like the chastening lash of war: we flame aloft 
like the lightning ; like gardens of roses our wounds blossom at the gate 
of Heaven. We thank ‘hee, Lord God! Thy wrathful call obliterates 
our sinful nature; with Thine iron rod we smite all our enemies in the 
face.” 
Imagine German soldiers, drunk with the wine of this heady raving, 
turned loose in Louvain, Dinant, Termonde, and elsewhere to inflict 
the judgments of God! It is appalling to think of ; and when one 
sots this stuff beside the phrases of gentleness and humanity which 
it suits the Emperor to affect aé the moment one is quite sickened 
by the thought that savagery and sentimentalism flow so easily 
from a common fount. 

Sometimes the images of vengeance and punishment aro exchanged 
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for that of healing. The idea of “ the healing of the sick world by 
Germanism” recurs frequently. This does not strike the pastors 
as grotesque, any more than it seems to the pastor, H. Francke, 
ill-judged to remark of the typical Russian that “ agreements and 
Constitutions, solemnly sworn to, have no significance for him.” 
H. Francke is also the author of the following assertion in one of 
his sermons :— 

“Here we come upon the old intimate kinship between the essence of 

Christianity and of Germanism. Because of their close spiritual relation- 
ship, therefore, Christianity must find its fairest flower in the German 
mind. Therefore we have a right to say: ‘ Our German Christianity— 
the most perfect, the most pure.’ ‘The joy of seeking the truth and of 
being free has always been the highest joy to Germans.” 
Pastor W. Lehmann is even bolder. In insisting that God is on 
the side of Germany, he says: “If God is with us who can be 
against us? Jt is enough for us to be part of God.” And again: 
“ Yes, but so it is, my friends: that glorious feat-of-arms forty-four 
years ago gives us courage to believe that the German soul is 
the world’s soul, that God and Germany belong to one another.” 
W. Lehmann is perhaps the boldest of them all in other respects 
also :— 

“Friends! is it not true? Germany has never made war from 
unclean, immoral motives! I look upon it as absolutely the deepest 
feature of the German character, this passionate love of right, of justice. of 
morality. This is something which the other nations have not, Germany 
may be vanquished, it may be crushed to earth, but it can never side 
with wrong and infamy.” 

Some of the pastors—all of them perhaps—are not wanting in the 
practice of flattery. Here is a eulogy of the Emperor by Pastor 
Rump :— 

“ As a true Israelite without guile, in the midst of an untrustworthy 
generation, he confronted the respectful gaze of his people and of the 
werld. We have but partly known him, This inner greatness, this sun- 
clear nobility of soul, this German straightforwardness which holds out 
to the last moment, which does not suspect a false friend of lying or 
fraud until he unmasks himself—all this has simply vanquished us. ‘To 


such grandeur has William the Second grown before our wondering eyes, | 


that we felt the greatest of the Hohenzollerns to have risen again in 
him. In one point, my brethren, he exceeds them all—in the sense of 
his responsibility to the living God.” 


Among the efforts of the theological Professors we must give the 
first prize to the explanation by W. Herrmann of why Germany 
was perfectly justified from a religious point of view in allying 
herself with the Turks. The Professor had an awkward corner 
to turn, as it had been a habit in Germany to denounce the Allies 
for bringing heathens into the field :— 


“It is true that the Mohammedans do not know the Old or the New 
Testament, and Mohammed did not understand Jesus. Yet they are in 
some respect supericr to us. It is a stupendous feat that this religion 
should in so short a time have spread from India to Granada. [We can 
easily understand (interjects Dr. Bang) that the colossal nature 
of this feat should appeal to the German mind.] Another point 
is that the Turks have been unified by their religion, the Germans 
have not. The main thing, however, is this, that the faith of the 
Turks assures them that God ordains everything, and is the reality 
in everything. ‘The word Jslam means exactly the same as the 
Biblical word faith that is, complete self-surrender. As Goethe 
said, when this became clear to him: ‘Then we are all of us, in 
reality, believers in Islam!’ But Mohammed also maintains, that 
we are free and responsible for what we do, wherefore God will judge us 
all; and in this, too, we agree with him. On no account must one 
suppose that the Mohammedan belief in God is only a belief in an 
inflexible fate. No, it is also a belief in God's wisdom and goodness, 
There is certainly this difference, that only by looking to Jesus can we 
Christians find courage to hold such a faith. Nevertheless we must 
maintain that we stand near to the Turks in our faith—only they have 
not recognized the right foundation of the faith they hold. But we 
Germans can help them to that.” 


We have given only a few samples of the militaristic ferment in 
theological heads. There are hundreds in the book, and they make 
a compound which for grandiosity, absurdity, and painfulness 
combined it would be hard, and perhaps impossible, to find a 
match. 





“A LORDLY DISH.” 
[COMMUNICATED. ] 

OMANCE is to be found in the most unexpected places and 
things, but it does not seem at first sight possible to find 

it in a suet dumpling. Yet the other day when making that 
€electable compound, a boiled apple pudding—obviously a variant 
on suet dumpling—the romantic fact was borne in upon me that 
I was thereby proving myself to be a descendant of the ancient 
Britons. My discovery was not due to anything inherent in the 
pudding itself. Until my imagination had been fired I saw nothing 
in its pale rotundity but the promise—for I never reckon on the 
fulfilment—of an appetizing dish. The realization of the link with 


the past provided by my suet pudding was due to a sudden recol- 
lection of a passage, or perhaps I ought to say several passages, 
in the tales of that noble story-teller, Walter Scott. 


It will be 








remembered that in the enthralling tale of the Welsh border, The 
Betrothed, he describes a feast given by the fiery Celtic chief, 
Gwenwyn, the “ barbarous magnificence ” of which, he says, would 
have been despised by the more elegant Normans. ‘‘ The Normans 
piqued themselves on the quality rather than the quantity of their 
food, and, eating rather delicately than largely, ridiculed the 
coarser taste of the Britons.” 

From this statement it is clear to the mind of the intelligent 
thinker that the suet pudding in all its many varieties, with raising 
and without, sprinkled with currants or plain and unadorned, served 
with nothing but its own inherent relish or flavoured or disguised 
with any of the jams and syrups that civilization has invented, 
was originally evolved in the kitchens of the ancient Britons, 
boiled doubtless without a cloth in huge black caldrons, and placed 
on a trencher in the centre of the table for all and sundry to attack 
with their hunting-knives. The quotation given is sufficient, 
in my opinion, to prove the antiquity of the pudding; but there 
are numberless other enlightening passages which might be cited 
in support of the argument. True, they chiefly refer to the Anglo- 
Saxons; but these burly Northern invaders appear to have shown 
nothing of the Norman disdain for “‘ quantity rather than quality,” 
and obviously, when adopting the land of the Celt, adopted his 
pudding also. Indeed I get the impression that the Saxons, if 
anything, accentuated the gastronomic habits of the Britons, and 
thus, far from banishing so solid a dish from their menus, must 
undoubtedly have added to its size and thickness. For example, 
in Ivanhoe, when Cedric of Rotherwood and his Royal neighbour, 
Athelstane, were surprised by the arrival of the Templar Bois- 
Guilbert and the Prior Aymer, they were enjoying a meal which 
consisted, among other viands remarkable for “‘ quantity rather 
than quality,” of “huge loaves and cakes of bread.” These, I 
take it, for want of more specific details, must certainly have been 
dough cake, suet crust, plum duff, and other of that series of exceed- 
ingly satisfying if at times indigestible compounds. Further on in 
the same romance, when Prince John entertained a company at 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, the two Saxon noblemen displayed by their 
table manners that they were more accustomed to things of sub- 
stance than to the airy nothings which pleased the Norman palate. 
The table, we are told, held numerous dishes of rich pastry and 
delicacies from foreign parts. Now it is well known that rich 
pastry cannot be eaten in the same quantity as plain plum duff or 
jam roly-poly, and the Normans at Ashby, trained to such distine- 
tions, partook only of the small portions which etiquette and the 
nature of the pastry allowed. The Saxons, however, accustomed 
to “ quantity rather than quality,” knew nothing of such distinc- 
tions. They appear to have regarded the foreign delicacies and 
the rich pastry as things to be enjoyed en masse, according to custom, 
and the noble Athelstane demolished a whole pie of nightingales 
with the ease and despatch with which he would have eaten a beef 
dumpling. Yet another sidelight on the fact that the Normans 
knew nothing of suet pudding, and that it is to be accepted as an 
ancient British institution, is to be seen in the statement that 
“the numerous cooks who attended on the Prince’s progress, 
having exerted all their arts in varying the forms in which the 
ordinary provisions were served up, had succeeded almost as well 
as the modern professors of the culinary art in rendering them 
perfectly unlike their natural appearance.” Now if there is one 
thing that you cannot disguise, it is a plain solid apple dumpling. 
Like other things essentially British, it is inclined to boast that 
it is plain and straightforward, with no fal-lals, and this character- 
istic alone indicates its nationality. 


I was much impressed with my discovery. To find in a slab 
of suet pudding, plentifully covered with treacle—the treacle of 
course having no interest of tradition—a link with the historic 
past, is to shed the glow of romance over one of the least exalted 
activities of the cook. I had always rejoiced both in the making and 
the eating of such slabs, but such rejoicing had been of the body, 
tempered—especially immediately after the eating—by a feeling that 


| my appetite was gross and betrayed the coarseness of my taste. 


| 


It was most inspiring, therefore, to realize that my rejoicing could 
henceforth be spiritual as well as material, for surely the quality of 
historic antiquity may be said to exalt even suct pudding to a thing 
of the spirit. As I mixed my flour and salt, cut up my suet, stirred 
in the water, tied up my jolly little dumpling in a cloth and plunged 
it into boiling water, I could reflect that I was following an instinct 
bequeathed to me by countless Eigithas and Ethelbertas of the 
past. They too had known the anxiety lest the water should go off 
the boil and the contents of the pot be reduced to the consistency 
of lead. They too watched with intense excitement the moment 
of dishing the pudding up, and had experienced the cold fear that 
it might stick to a cloth that had been too lightly floured or a basin 
too scantily greased. They too had felt elation and given a 
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triumphant shout as the pudding emerged, round and flawless, and 
sat in the middle of the dish in all its smiling tranquillity. 

I cannot say that before my discovery I had allowed the grossness 
of my taste to prevent its indulgence, but hitherto I had always 
proclaimed my preference with a touch of defiance, an air of: 
“Yes, I know it isn’t quite the thing, but I do like suet pudding !” 
Now, however, apart from the uplift given to my spirit, it was a 
ccrtain satisfaction to my pride to feel that for the future I could 
face the critic with all tho assurance with which the Britons and 
Anglo-Saxons met the Norman sneers. If my appetite was gross— 
in any case a matter open to argument—I need not feel personally 
responsible for it, or even put the responsibility on a regrettable 
lowness of taste in any immediate forebears. The grossness ad- 
mitted, it was grossness by tradition, so to speak, and was thereby 
elevated into an ancestral habit. If my critics chose to contemn 
me, the contempt could be mutual, as it was in the ancient home of 
the suet pudding. The Normans, we know, ridiculed the coarse 
appetite of the Saxons for thick dumplings, and we may be sure 
that the Saxons in their turn jeered at the emasculated taste of 
the Normans for raspberry trifle. In the same way it may amuse 
a particularly pro-Norman fellow-countryman of my own to smile 
at my slice of pudding steeped in jam ; but, secure in my historical 
sanction, I can now smile in my turn at his finicky preference for a 
souflé. There is one difference, however, that the march of cen- 
turies has made. Though as devoted to our respective delicacies 
as our forefathers were, we have learnt a tolerance unknown to 
them. It can well be imagined that if Cedric had presented a 
supercilious Norman with a dumpling of the standard native size, 
he would have met with the retort: “I am no Saxon churl.” 
‘Thereupon Cedric would have felt himself insulted through his 
pudding, and would have demanded the blood of the Norman on 
his battleaxe. Per contra, the impetuous Briton who cast a slur 
on a dish of meringues and cream by exclaiming that “he wasn’t 
a woman, he thanked St. Dunstan ’’—or whoever was his patron 
would at once have 
Now, however, 


saint—‘ to live on new-fangled nonsense,” 
been invited to try the point of a Norman lance. 
we carry our fervour to no more difficult point than a slight smile 
of superiority. If I offer my pro-Norman guest the solidities of 
apples boiled in dough, he pleads for a small portion only, and 
excuses his seeming lack of appreciation on tho score of indis- 
position or a late lunch. If he regales me on a thing that is all 
icing without and all hollowness within, I eat my portion with 
politeness and make up for it when I get home by a hearty meal of 
bread and cheese. 

But civilization has taken us beyond tolerance to the point of 
imitation, and with the mingling of races has come a mingling of 
tastes. I thank the gods I have a catholic appetite and can be 
Norman or Saxon at will, in common with many of my fellows. 
The glory of my discovery is that, if I incline heavily to the 
Saxon, it is as much to my credit as if I inclined heavily 
to the Norman. From being the sign and symbol of my racial 
inferiority my suet pudding has become the badge of ancient lineage. 
My family in itself boasts no history. We have no coat of arms, 
no emblazoned shield, no crest. But the lack of these troubles 
me not, for as I cut my slice I sce down the ages and know myself 
to be thus linked with the very founders of our illustrious race. 

E. B. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 





BREAD OR BEER? 
{To THe Epitor or tHe “ Sprctator.’’] 
Smm,—At the present time it is worth inquiring whether a greater 
gain of food material can be secured by compelling millers to 
produce 80 instead of 70 per cent. of flour, or by using directly as 
human food the materials now employed in brewing. In former 
times the materials used in distilling would have had to be 
included. But it seems probable that in the near future the whole 
amount of the spirits distilled will be required for industrial 
purposes and for explosives, so that only a small amount of grain 
will be left for the production of potable spirits. By raising the 





standard of milling it was calculated, on the basis of the pre-war.| 


consumption of wheat, that there would be a gain to the nation 


of 93,000 metric tons af protein and the flesh-forming constituents 
of the food, and of roughly two million million calories of energy. 
On the present basis of wheat consumption the gain will probably 
amount to about 80,000 motric tons of protein and about one 
and a half million million calories. But the digestibility of the 
protein in 80 per cent. flour is lower than in 70 per cent. flour, 
81 per cent. in the former, 89 per cent. in the latter, and thus the 
gain in digestible protein available to human beings at the present 
time is probably not more than about 30,000 metric tons, with less 
than a million million calories of energy. 

Turning now to brewing, we find that, in spite of the reduction 





in the output of beer to 26,000,000 barrels a year, the amount of 
barley and “ grits” used still contains nearly $0,000 metric tons 
of protein along with 120,000 metric tons of sugar, together capable 
of yielding nearly four million million energy units. In brewing 
nearly all the protein remains in the grains which are used as 
cattle food, or is decomposed and lost. At most some 9,000 metric 
tons, probably considerably less, may be present in the beer— 
about 10 per cent. of that in the materials used for brewing. The 
alcohol and the sugar-like dextrins of beer if burned outside the 
body would yield some two million million calories. But the body 
can utilize the energy of alcohol only to a limited extent on account 
of the well-known action of this substance on the central nervous 
system. It is thus impossible to give any definite figure as to the 
amount of energy which human beings can make use of. It is 
probably under rather than over a million million calories. 
3rewers’ grains and other waste products of brewing are chiefly 
fed to milk-cows, and agriculturists can calculate roughly the 
amount of milk which should be produced by the cows from these 
grains. Apparently between 5,000 and 6,000 metric tons of proteins 
in milk should be so produced, and thus, with the possible 9,000 
tons in beer, might yield about 14,000 to 15,000 tons, or about 17 per 
cent. of the proteins in the materials used—a loss of 83 per cent. 
3y milling the barley at present used in brewing and using the 
grits and sugar directly as human food, some 50,000 metric tons 
of proteins would be made available for human food. ‘Taking the 
digestibility of this at as low as 80 per cent., lower than the wheat 
flour milled to 80 per cent., some 40,000 metric tons of digestible 
protein would be added to our stock. But the offal of the barley 
fed to pigs should yield some 4,800 metric tons of digestible protein, 
so that nearly 45,000 metric tons of digestible protein might be 
made available for human food by stopping brewing—about 40 
per cent. over that added to the food supply by raising the 
standard of milling. Of the energy in the materials, something 
like three million million calories would be available, as against 
the one million added by improved milling. It is certain that any 
attempt to dilute wheat flour with other cereals in bread will be 
without success unless further and very drastic limitations in 
brewing are enacted. It is the brewers’ demand for b: y which 
is largely responsible for its present high price. But it would be 
necessary to ensure that the grain should be used for human 
food, for if used, as it might be, for feeding pigs, only some 14,500 
metric tons of protein with 600,000 million calories of energy 
would be derived from the meat produced--a return of only about 
17 per cent. of the nutrient value of the food given to the animals. 
The advantages of using the materials at present employed in 
brewing directly as human food is thus manifest. With a 
probable shortage in the supply of cereals, to allow of such a waste 





of foodstuffs is surely foolish and unjustifiable. Has this 
“Government of Efficiency ’’ the courage to give the people bread 
in place of beer?—I am, Sir, &c., CaEwmisrt. 








STATE PURCHASE. 
(To THe Eprror or THe “ SpPecTaTor 
Str,—Stick to your guns and insist on “ Purchase” of the 
“Trade.” It is an honest solution of the drink question, and will 
be supported by many who hold aloof from other modes of dealing 
with it. When England changed her mind about the morality of 
slaveholding she honestly and nobly bought the blacks from their 
masters and owners, and paid for them. Let us follow the good 
example set by a past generation, and not seek to satisfy our 
national conscience by robbing legal owners of their property by 
** Prohibition.”—I am, Sir, &c., W. D. K. 
[‘‘ W. D. K.” is inspired by f the Spectator. We 
not only have always desired to give the shareholders a fair price, 
but to compensate men who would lose their livelihood through 
the reduction in sales and licences which is certain to be the result 
of withdrawing the keen stimulus of private profit. But though 
we have never varied from this view, and though we have done 
our best to help the Trade, we have been pursued by the Trade 
with no small amount of invective. Like the Bourbon Kings, they 
seem incapable of thinking it possible they can be in any danger. 
They seem to regard themselves as omnipotent, or at any rate as 
invulnerable, as they were before the war. Yet they are in fact 
in great peril. If they reject Purchase, either directly or in- 
directly, it is certain that before long restriction of a very drastic 
kind will come, and with it no compensation. It will come in 
three ways—(1) from developments in the policy of the Control 
Board; (2) from the demands of those responsible for the mebiliza- 
tion of man-power for war purposes; and (3) from the growing 
and imperative protests of those who feel as we do in regard to 
food shortage. Only Purchase can save the Trade from a knock- 
out blow.—Eb. Spec tator.] 


7 
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the exact spirit 
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{To tus Eprror or rae “ Specraror.’’] 
Sitr,—I am an official in a fairly large brewery, and as such am not 
in favour of losing my means of living. I am also a citizen of 
Great Britain, and as such recognize the absolute necessity for 
sobriety amongst its people. The sacrifice of an individual to 
the public good is, however disagreeable to the individual, not 
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of sufficient importance to be allowed to stay that good. But 
there are thousands involved, many of whom would be unable to 
turn to other occupations. It is not in the interests of the nation 
to ruin this large number. The solution of the difficulty seems 
to me to lie in State Purchase, as advocated by you, care being 
taken that part of the purchase-money shall be allocated to the 
oficers of the companies as compensation. I am not sure what 
you mean by “ permanent officials.” Probably few have 
permanency in the strict sense, but managers, secretaries, 
cashiers, solicitors, and others who are subject to be dropped after 
notice are nevertheless entitled to honest—not necessarily generous 
—treatment.—I am, Sir, &c., An OFFICIAL. 

{In dealing with the case of the officials of the Trade we would 
rather err on the side of generosity than of closeness.—Ep, 
Spectator.) 





A PLEA FOR LIGHT BEERS. 
{To tse Epiton or tHE “ Spectaror.’’) 

S1tr,—I have been a regular reader of your paper for thirty years, 
and have worked for twenty years in a parish where there are 
now fifteen thousand hands working at munitions. I wish that 
in your campaign against drink you could see your way to press 
for two things—viz.: (a) total Prohibition of the sale of spirits 
except by doctor's orders; (b) total Prohibition of the sale of stout 
and heavy beer—but leave the sale of light non-intoxicating beer 
free. This platform would, I think, be carried with comparative 
ease. But to abolish the sale of all beer would be a cruel thing 
for many men and is not practical politics.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Birmingham. G. H. Saarre. 

[We have frequently advocated the sale of beer with only 4 per 
eent. of alcohol or less.—Ep. Spectator.) 





DRINK AND THE GIRL MUNITION WORKERS. 
{To rae Epitor cr tue “ Spectator.’’) 


Sir,—I received the other day a letter from a University woman 
engaged in “‘ Welfare Work” among women and girls who are 
employed in munition-making at certain large armament works 
controlled by the Government. She inhabits a dormitory where, 
for the last few days, nearly a hundred girls have had their night 
quarters. She says “ that it sometimes happens that the munition 
workers lurch in at 2 a.m. dead drunk,” and she proceeds to 
describe the general condition of things, among both men and 
women, in the following words :— 

“The drink is awful. Before they [the works] shut 
down for the holidays, the night-workers revelled and drank all 
night, till the overseers could do nothing with them. As a result 
ot drunkenness there was an accident—an explosion—two men 
killed and six injured. Of course nothing of this gets into the 
pepers. Miss —-- was up till 4 a.m. letting in girls who were 
dead drunk, some of them babes of 17.” 

The blame for this state of thinzs is not to be laid, first, on 
the workers—certainly not on the tired, and often very young and 
inexperienced, girls who are working twelve hours a day at 
employments which are frequentiy dangerous to life and health. 
The heaviest blame must lie, first, on the traffickers in drink, and 
secondly, on the authorities who continue to allow England to 
fight the greatest of all her wars “ with a broken arm.” Unfortu- 
nately, truth is gagged in these matters and the public don’t 
know.—I am, Sir, &c., A. W. Ricuarpson. 

The Woodhouse, Bessbrook. 





AS THE ORGANIZER OF VICTORY. 
[To tre Epiror or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’] 


BELR 


Sin,--It would be interesting to the medical profession if you 
would kindly answer the following questions: (1) In our victorious 
wars the British drank as much beer as any one. (2) The heaviest 
beer drinkers in Europe have, so far, proved to be the brainiest 
and most successful fighters in this war. Therefore, how does 
“ Down glasses of beer’ square with the hard facts of military 
history since, say, the year 1800?—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. N. Rosson, M.R.C.S. (Eng.). 

Junior Constitutional Club, Piccadilly, W. 

tOur correspondent would appear not to have heard of the 
fallacy, *‘ Post hoc ergo propter hoc.” Besides, who knows 
whether the failure of the Germans to reach Paris or Calais, or 
even to push any of their apparent victories home, may not have 
been due to their beer-swilling habits? ‘he mystery of the retreat 
from the Marne may some day find its explanation in “ the dull 
and deep potations ” of the Hun officers and men. Again, who 
knows whether they did not see pink snakes in the meadows of 
Picardy and “ ran dismayed away ”’ ?—Eb. Spectator.) 





SOME ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE DRINK PROBLEM. 
(To the Eprror or tue “ Spectator.”’) 

Str,—I think the following facts may interest your readers in 

regard to the many problems connected with the national expendi- 


ture on drink. This expenditure is given as £182,000,000 a year. 


Such a figure cannot appeal to many minds, and it would be well 
to compare it with one or two of the great railway enterprises in 





the country. For instance, the expenditure on the system of thé 
London and North-Western Railway is as follows :— 


So te £43,000,000 
Debenture Stock ~- pm oe 39,000,000 
Guaranteed Stock ... nn ine 15,000,000 
Preferred Stock «s oes oe 


31,000,000 


Total ... ove .-. £128,060,000 

This has constructed the entire system from London to Carlisle, 
also to Chester, Holyhead, and many places in Wales; also to 
Northampton, Birmingham, Shrewsbury, and many branch lines, 
It includes all the North-Western Company’s docks in Liverpool, 
Greenore, &c., &c.; all the locomotives and rolling-stock, work- 
shops, and their fleet of steamers, &c. ‘This expenditure has been 
spread over a period from 1852 to 1916, or eighty-four years, and 
has given an enormous amount of employment to all classes and 
grades. And yet this huge expenditure is equalled in drink in 
eight and a half months!—money which to a very large extent igs 
not only absolutely thrown away, but is often productive of illness, 
outrage, slackness in work, and general depravity. ‘'he expendi- 
ture on the Great Western Railway is not so large, but could be 
dealt with on the same lines. Or to turn to the artistic and 
religious side of the question, a great Cathedral such as Liverpool 
may probably run into two or three millions before it is com. 
pleted. Consequently the drink bill could construct sixty such 
fabrics every year.—I am, Sir, &c., Z. 





HORACE ON “DOWN GLASSES.” 
{To THe Eprror or tHe “ Srecrator.’’) 
Str,—The most eloquent advocate for ‘‘ Down Glasses during the 
War ” is Horace. We may cease to read the classics, but we have 
not yet taken to heart all the lessons they teach, or we should not 
still be deprecating in 1917 what was branded as a crime (nefas) 
in B.C. 31. I enclese a version of Ode xxxvii., perhaps the finest 
of all the odes in Book I., and the most applicable to the present 
day. I wish the Prime Minister would read it.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ealpeiaainn lf. M, 
AFTER VICTORY. 
Now is the time for drinking, now; 
Now: now; the dance be fast and free: 
Once more to-day the gods allow 
Their feast and ancient pageantry. 


Till now, the wine long stored at home 
"Iwas crime upon the board to set, 
While death to Roman rule and Kome 
The frantic queen was plotting yet, 


Who, with her hero-train complete 
Of tainted eunuchs, set no bound 
(Drunk with the cup of fortune sweet) 
To dreaming, till she woke and found 


Searee one of all her ships had ‘scaped 
The flames, and Caesar forced her back 
From fancied horrors serpent-shaped 
To sober fear that, on the track 


T'rom Italy (as scares a dove 
The hawk untender, or a hare 
The hunter in the snows above 
The Thracian plains) he still was there 


To chain the fateful thing abhorred, 
Who secking death most royal, though 
A woman, quailed not at the sword, 
Nor sailed io shores that none might know, 


Bold with untroubled eyes to view 
Lost empire, brave to tease the mood 
Of angry serpents till she drew 
Their venom into all her blood, 


From death determined haughtier grown s 
Grudging, be sure, that she the prize 

Of those fierce galleys should be shown, 
Lofty though fall’n, to scornful eyes. i. M. 





CATO AND CORNLAND. 
[To tux Epiron or tHe “ Specratos.’’] 
Sir,—Was it not Cato who tried to prevent cornland being turned 
into vineland in Italy, so diminishing the land’s food product? 
Ninety-nine per cent, of prizes given in suburban districts of 
recent years in England have been for flower products and not 
food products.—I am, Sir, &c., J. D. Few. 
12 Marsh Parade, Newcasile, Staffs. 





DUBLIN UNIVERSITY ELECTION. 
{To tHe Eprror or tHe “‘ SpecraTor.’’] 
Str,—I should be much obliged if you would kindly allow the 
following correspondence toe appear in your paper.—1 am, Sir, &e., 
ANDREW CRAIG LiOBINSON. 





“ Ballymoney Rectory, Ballineen, Co. Cork, 
January 6, 1917, 
Artaur W. Samvets, Esq., K.C. 
Dear Sir,—I am very much interested in a movement whose 
object it is to press upon the Government the urgent need which 
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there is at the present moment for the total prohibition of the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquor during the continu- 
ance of the war and for six months after. ‘That movement is 
known as ‘The Strength of Britain Movement,’ and has the 
support of a very great number of some of our most distinguished 
admirals, generals, literary men, heads of schools and colleges, 
scientific men, captains of industry, &c., &c. ‘he facts and argu- 
ments upon which the movement is based have been made widely 
ublic, and are contained in the papers which I have the honour 
to enclose. As an elector of Dublin University I am anxious to 
know, in view of the coming election, whether if you should be 
returned to represent the University, you would be prepared to 
support by your vote and influence the demand made by ‘ The 
Strength of Britain Movement.’ I am addressing a similar 
request for information to the other candidate, and I reserve the 
right to send the correspondence to the Press.—I am, yours 
faithfully, Anprew Craic Rosrxson.” 


—_——— 


* Mr. Samuels’ Committee Rooms, 
9 Trinity College, Dublin, 
January 8, 1917. 
Dean Sir,—In reply to your letter of 6th January I am in 
sympathy with ‘'The Strength of Britain Movement,’ and would 
support any legislation the Government may bring forward for 
prohibition and rigorous contro] of the liquor traffic during the 
war period and six months after. I am in accord with tho resolu- 
tions passed at the Belfast Conference recently in connection with 
the Strength of Britain Movement. I am further of opinion that 
the present powers possessed by the Government for scheduling 
areas ought to be exercised in Ireland much more thoroughly than 
they are.—I have the honour to be truly yours, 
The Rev. A. C. Rostnson.’”’ Artaur W. SamvE.s. 


“ Sir Robert H. Woods’ Committee Rooms, 
24 Trinity College, Dublin, 
January 9th, 1917. 
Dear Sir,—In reply to yours of the 6th inst., I fully recognize 
the importance to the nation of further large restrictions on the 
output and sale of intoxicants during the period of the war.— 
Yours faithfully, Rosert H. Woops. 
Rey. Anprew Cratc Roprtnson, Ballymoney Rectory.” 





RUSSIA AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 

{To rae Epiton or tHe ‘“ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—At a moment when German statesmen pretend to be aghast 
at the mere thought of Russia coming to Constantinople it may 
interest your readers to know that Bismarck expressed himself 
decisively on this subject in April, 1891. The circumstances were 
as follows: I visited the Prince in response to an invitation in 
that month. In the course of our conversations during the three 
days of my stay Bismarck said, that although the Turks possessed 
many admirable qualities, indeed were the only gentlemen in the 
East, they had no business in Europe. Some day the Russians 
might come to Constantinople; and if they guaranteed to the 
Sultan the expenses of his Harem, his Eunuchs and Pashas, he 
himself would not be so very averse to the deal. In reply to my 
query whether such an arrangement would not be detrimental to 
British interests, Bismarck said he did not think that such need 
be the case. 

On my return to Berlin I mentioned this, casually, together 
with other topics of my different conversations with Bismarck, to 
the Times correspondent in that city. One or two minor 
points, if my memory be not at fault, he sent to his paper, notably 
Bismarck’s reference to the Triple Alliance, as an essentially 
defensive pact, which did not involve an obligation upon Italy to 
maintain excessive armaments. ‘I'his was directed against certain 
German newspaper articles which had accused Italy of being 
lukewarm in her adherence to the Triple Alliance. Bismarck’s 
reference to Russia, however, struck me as being of so sensational 
a nature that I hesitated to take the responsibility of its appearing 
in print, and decided that I would first write to the Prince to ask 
his permission. I must still have, somewhere among my papers, 
the reply which Bismarck dictated to his private secretary, Dr. 
Chrysander. It said in substance that the Prince had received 
me as a friend, and not as a newspaper correspondent, which 
indeed I was not at that time. The matter to which I had drawn 
his attention was one which could not be dealt with cursorily, 
and he begged me to abstain from any reference to it, an injunc- 
tion which I naturally obeyed. At this distance of time, however, 
I see no reason for any further secrecy with regard to a conversa- 
tion which unquestionably took place. 

My personal Reminiscences of Prince Bismarck (John Murray, 
1902), long since out of print but obtainable at Mudie’s, contains 
a number of references to other political topics of far more 
actual public interest to-day than they possessed at the time of 
publication, when few of us foresaw present developments.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Srpsey WuitMay. 





RUNNING AMOK. 
{To tHe Epviror or THe “ Spectator.”*) 
Sir,—In the Spectator for January 13th, p. 33, you incidentally 
observe: “In running amok at sea she [Germany] is sinking the 
very ships which might bring food to her starving people after 
the war.” May it not be truly said that the German submarines 
are at this moment intensifying the blockade of their own 
country, and actually aiding their enemy to starve German women 





and children? Every food-ship (whether neutral or British) sunk 
by Germany makes food dearer in Holland, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Switzerland, the only lands from which Germany 
now can derive food. More—every food-ship sunk makes food 
dearer al] the world over, and makes it harder for the shrinking 
purchase-power of Germany to acquire food. Thus as Germany 
seeks to cut the throat of Great Britain and Ireland, she saws 
deeper the gaping wound in her own throat. I think you have 
not noticed this weakness in German undersea warfare, nor have 
I observed mention of it elsewhere.—I am, Sir, &c., 
10 Harcourt Terrace, Dublin. i. W. Lysrer. 





THE FOOD SHORTAGE IN GERMANY. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—In your issue of January 6th you published a letter from 
“A Faithful Reader ” on the present food shortage in Germany. 
Your correspondent does not state whether he is in possession of 
special sources of information, but, failing such sources, the 
official statistics reported in the German Press conclusively refute 
his view that “ through the stoppage of the food imports and the 
shortage of the harvest the bulk of Germany’s live-stock has 
probably disappeared.” According to the Frankfiirter Zeitung of 
October 15th last, exact figures for the various age classes of cattle 


and pigs at the German censuses of live-stock on April 15th and 
September Ist, 1916, have been published, viz. :— 
April 15th, Sept. lst, Increase 
1916 1916. per cent, 
Horned cattle: Total... 19,921,183 20,338,950 ... 2.1 
Calves, under’ three 
months 1,974,434 1,982,891 0.4 


Young catt le, three 


months to two years... 6,029,713 6,507,504 ... 4.6 


Bulls and oxen, over 
two years... jac --» 1,365,877 1,451,122 6.2 

Cows and heifers, over 
two years... 10,552,154 10,597,433 0.4 
io ee | 13,337,202 ... 17,261,108 29.4 
Pigs, under six months... 9,055,382 11,204,976 23.7 

Pigs, six months to one 
year oan pas 2,857,041 4,230,890 ... 48.1 
Pigs, over one year 1,424,779 1,625,242 ... 28.1 


For the interpretation of these figures it may be worth while to 
add that the total number of horned cattle of all classes on 
December Ist, 1913, was 20,994,344, and on December Ist, 1912, 
20,182,021; while on the dates named the total numbers of pigs 
were 25,659,149 and 21,821,453 respectively. 

A further census was taken on December Ist, the complete 
results of which have not yet come to hand, but a Prussian 
Professor (Frélich, of Halle) stated in a recent lecture that, though 
the provisional results not so satisfactory as many had 
expected, the total number of horned cattle has increased by 
162,322 head since September Ist. It is not clear from the report 
of the lecture whether the figures are for Prussia only (in which 
case they represent rather more than half the German live-stock) 
or for the whole of Germany. Assuming that they apply to 
Prussia only, there is no ground for supposing that the live-stock 
conditions for the rest of Germany are materially worse. So far 
therefore as numbers go, your correspondent’s estimate of the 
state of German live-stock is dangerously wide of the mark. 

The question of the actual supply at the moment of meat to the 
civil population is of course a wholly different matter, depending 
on the age distribution of the various kinds of cattle, and their 
fitness for slaughter, in both of which respects the German live- 
stock at present compares very unfavourably with the normal. 

1 venture to draw your attention to these details on the ground 
that at the present time overestimates of the enemy’s supply 
difficulties represent a peculiarly insidious danger.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Criare E. Evirxaton Wricut. 

41 Dorset Street, Baker Street, W. 

FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
{To THe Epitog or tHe ‘“ Spectator.’’] 
Str,—The name of Frederick the Great is often mentioned in 
these days. In a striking letter in last week’s Spectator he is 
referred to and quoted—apparently with tacit approval which 
draws a protest from yourself in a note. A good many years ago 
I was much interested in the history of the Seven Years’ War, 
and, consequently, in the character and actions of Frederick the 
Great. One of the first things that I read about him was 
Macaulay’s essay. This did not however prejudice me against 
him, As opportunity offered other books were consulted. Carlyle’s 
great work was read through twice, an interval of several years 
elapsing between the two perusals. Neither perusal left me an 
enthusiastic admirer of Frederick; the second considerably lowered 
the estimate at first formed of him, except in the one capacity of 
leader of armies. Fonblanque’s Life of General Burgoyne con- 
tains reports on the Prussian Army after the Seven Years’ War 
that foreshadow the collapse of Jena in 1806. That Napoleon in a 
few weeks, only twenty years after the King’s death, should have 
knocked the whole of Frederick's work to pieces certainly does not 
say much for the skill of the workman. Stein apparently deserves 
much more credit for the binding of the Prussian State than 
Frederick. It is doubtful if a second Jena would have destroyed 
Stein’s work as completely as the first destroyed Frederick’s. le 
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Frederick the Great's high reputation due to his intimacy with 
literary men, one of them the greatest writer of his day? Was 
not his avowed indifference in religious matters a thing to gain 
the applause of the philosophical writers of the eighteenth 
century? In posing—the word is really not too harsh—as the 
industrious servant of his subjects did the King show the smallest 
regard for the interest of his subjects when it did not coincide 
with his own ambition? Was he not a Brandenburg Hohenzollern 
through and through?—I am, Sir, &c., B, 





AUSTRIAN POSSIBILITIES. 
[To tue Epiror or tHE “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—Your article on “Austrian Possibilities” is most timely, 
and has already been underlined by current events. It is well 
known to those who were in Austria in August, 1914, that the 
Austrians were very indignant at finding themselves drawn into 
war against England. It was freely reported that if they had had 
any option they would rather have fought against Prussia than 
England. Allowing for all necessary deductions, this feeling may 
still count for something. Recently Austria has shown some signs 
of independence. The South Germans are “fed up” with the 
dominance of Prussia—tired of Prussian bullying—aware that 
they are being used to draw the Prussian monkey’s chestnuts out 
of the fire, and that when the task is done the monkey will have 
all the chestnuts. The new Emperor is evidently not so easily 
acquiescent in these humiliations as Francis Joseph was. One 
recent sign of independence is the separate reply of Austria to 
the declaration of the aims of the Entente. The reply is couched 
in more moderate terms than that of Prussia, and modifies the 
rasping tone of recrimination which marked that Note. These 
indications suggest that it is a defect in the diplomacy of the 
Entente that an effort has not been made already to detach 
Austria from its unnatural alliance. It is an unnatural alliance 
in face of the facts of Austrian history. Austria was jockeyed 
out of the German Confederation by Bismarck—humiliated at 
Sadowa—and displaced from the premier position, which the 
pushing Hohenzollerns have assumed. No humiliation has been 
spared to Austria in the present war. Its present economic plight 
is pitiable, with a currency which has depreciated fifty per cent., 
end a population which is rapidly passing over the line from 
scarcity to starvation. In discussing a peace with Austria our 
points at issue are much simpler than in the case of Prussia. 
Belgium was a Prussian crime, The Alsace-Lorraine problem is 
the legacy of a Prussian blunder. The African colonies do not 
come into the discussion, It is chiefly a matter of rehabilitating 
Serbia and Montenegro. It would be a triumph of statesmanship 
to drive a wedge into the Central Europe Alliance if it could be 
done. If Austria can be admitted to peace there is some proba- 
bility that the weight of Bavaria would be thrown into the 
balance on the side of peace. We should then have our hands free 
to setile with Prussia and Turkey; and with them we are well 
able to deal. With Austria backing out one of the aims of 
Prussian ambition—Mittel-Europa—would be checked for a 
generation, and Prussia would stand alone, not as the champion 
of Germany, but as what she really is, a horde of robber bandits 
fighting for plunder.—I am, Sir, &c., D. Macrapyen. 
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VISCOUNT GREY AND THE ALLIDCS. 

{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’') 
Sir,—Your courteous but critical comment (in your “leader ” of 
Saturday last dealing with “ The Rome Conference and Bonds of 
Alliance ’’) upon my estimate of Viscount Grey’s foreign policy, 
published in the New Europe of January 4th, compels me to beg 
space for a brief explanation. You consider that I am unjust to 
Viscount Grey, and that I ignore the part played by ihe Allies in 
determining his course of action. 

First, as to Viscount Grey. It is true that I share with my 
colleagues, Dr. Seton-Watson and M. Chéradame, the opinion that 
Viscount Grey's Balkan policy has been one long, unbroken series 
of errors and failures, whose results have been disastrous to the 
cause of the Allies. But over against this I set, as you are good 
enough to note, “the steadfastness and farsightedness of his 
Russian policy.”” Nor do I think that the excellence of his Russian 
policy is by any means the only merit which history will ulti- 
mately place to his credit. By his straightforward and noble- 
minded conduct of British foreign affairs during an unusually 
protracted period of office he distinctly raised the ethical tone of 
European diplomacy; by his masterly handling of the crisis of 
August, 1914, he vindicated British honour, saved France from 
disaster, and made the true issues of the Great War clear; by his 
participation in the bond which pledges the Allies never to enter 
into separate negotiations with the enemy he has done much to 
ensure ultimate victory to the common cause. It may well be 
that so great a treasury of merit will be found to outhalance even 
the heavy Balkan debit. 

Secondly, as to the responsibility of the Allies for Viscount 
Grey’s Balkan mistakes. It is possible, indeed probable, that 
since the war broke out Viscount Grey never had a free hand 
with persons like Perdinand of Bulgaria or Constantine of Greece. 
But my criticism applies not merely to the period of the war, but 
to the whole decade (1906-1916) of Viscount’s Grey’s tenure of the 
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Foreign Office, during four-fifths of which time the British had 
no allies except the Japanese, who are not supposed to have 
concerned themselves with European affairs. It was not in 1914 
that British policy in respect of the Balkans began to go astray; 
it was astray through all the period in question. The unchecked 
German Drang nach Osten was in full operation in 1906; the 
corrupt and hypocritical Young Turks began to fool us in 1908; 
the brothers Buxton impressed their fatal illusions concerning 
Bulgaria upon the credulous Foreign Office long before our policy 
was influenced by any Allies. Few Secretaries for Foreign Affairs 
in Britain have had a freer hand in the conduct of diplomacy 
than Viscount Grey, and few therefore will have to bear a moro 
direct and individual responsibility for any mistakes that may 
have been made, and for any calamities that may result from 
them. Whatever may be said of 1914-1916, during 1906-1914 there 
was no Jorkins in the firm.—I am, Sir, &c., 


28 Spencer Hill, Wimbledon. F. J. C. Tlearnsnaw. 





REGINALD JOHN SMITH: AN IMPRESSION. 
(To tHe Epitror or tre “ Spectator.) 

Sir,—Will you allow me to add a few lines to your obituary 
notice of Reginald John Smith? I want to recall him not as a 
public person, but as the constant friend in whose company many 
have found much happiness, either in his house in Green Street, 
or in the perhaps closer companionship of a Scottish shooting- 
lodge. Reginald Smith was known to a host of writers as the 
head of a great publishing house, as editor of the Cornhill Maga- 
zine, as a member of the Committee of the Literary Fund, and as 
President of the Publishers’ Association. But he was more than 
a mere editor or publisher; he was a counsellor and a friend. [ 
suppose that no publisher had higher ideals of what the making 
of books should be, or tried more to help others to make them. 
He took the greatest pains; no manuscript which entered his 
office was carelessly read; when he refused a book or paper he 
would often. write the author a personal letter of advice or 
encouragement; he was proud of the tradition of his house that 
the next best fate to acceptance was refusal. He was always 
thinking not how much the publisher but how much the author 
could gain from a book, and, careless often of profit, he considere:| 
his authors’ reputations as jealously as his own, 

As I think of him the keynote to his character is a pervading 
transparency. There was a courtly touch of the old fashions in 
his manner, but he never attempted a disguise. He was trans- 
parently glad in welcoming friends; transparently happy in his 
enjoyment of talk, weather, sport, a good book, praise of his 
beloved Cornhill; openly disgusted at anything cowardly, or dirty, 
or mean. Heo rejoiced in gathering contributors round him at his 
Cornhill dinners; there was plainly no happier man in Scotland 
than he, lunching in sunlit heather on the ‘I'welfth of August. 
He was delighted, and said so, when his guests enjoyed themselves. 
He wanted, indeed, always to be doing kindnesses to friends, to 
authors, to correspondents he had not even seen. I remember a 
novel in the balance; it was good work, but a doubtful “ seller.” 
Ife decided by the date of the year: “I think we'll give her a 
happy Christmas.’’ When his friend Wilson was in the Antarctica 
with Scott he was planning work for his return. ‘“‘ Cannot we 
think of some scheme to keep Wilson at home?” He loved 
children, with a certain wistfulness; he had a roomful of them 
at Waterloo Place for King George’s coronation. Onee in the 
depth of a Yorfarshire glen he came to a lonely cottage with a 
little child crying at the door. He was puzzled and distressed. 
* Don’t ery, don’t cry,” he begged, and the child, doubtless 
astonished, stopped crying. He was vividly interested in schoo!- 
boys, and was delighted when, as sometimes happened, an Eton 
boy wrote to him. Eton was his old school, and he was never 
tired of Eton stories, or of talking of great Eton figures—Goodford, 
Hornby, Warre. He would stop on the Embankment, perhaps, to 
speak to Alfred Lyttelton: ‘‘ You can’t speak to him for two 
minutes without feeling a belter man.” 

Looking back, I think I see that he never wholly recovered 
from the blow of the death of his great friends Scott and Wilson. 
He could not talk of it. Of Wilson he had many reminders in his 
shooting-lodge at Cortachy; studies of grouse, sketches, a common 
friend in a much-loved spaniel, who died last year. And it is as 
we saw him in Scotland that many of us will like to think of him 
best—a very tall, spare figure in a brown cloak, looking down at 
his old dog; or striding eagerly over the hill, or waving to the 





bungalow as we drove off to the moor.—I am, Sir, &c., E. P. 
CLERGY OF MILITARY AGE. 
[To tHE Epitor cr tHe ‘“ Srectatror.’’] 


Str,—We are seeking to organize the labour resourees of England. 
Are the clergy to be excluded? Here is a philanthropic effort to 
avoid suffering, to avert famine, to maintain the national health 
and efficiency. Has it no claim on their services, or is it outside 
the purview of their duties? There must be many departments 
where they would be skilled workers. In the present crisis, and 
under altogether abnormal conditions, the closing of many 
churches during the week and the withdrawal of the younger 
from Saturday to Monday only would not pre- 
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might prove an effective mission and elicit a deepened apprecia- 
tion of privileges. The following facts throw light on the 
problem. Hitherto the medical profession were equally busy and 
equally necessary in their districts—many are withdrawn. But 
the civil population has not materially suffered by the loss of 
medical luxury. Their withdrawal has proved a tonic on the 
whole. Would the nation suffer by the curtailment of spiritual 
luxury? The soldiers are loud in their praises of the chaplains 
at the front—chiefly this seems to be because, in the close contact 
of the campaign, the clergy have ceased to be a class apart; they 
have met as partners in a common venture. Is not this just the 
contact which is wanted in civil life? If the clergy had shared the 
grind of the farm, the office, or the workshop, a new sympathy 
would arise. Services would be altered to meet the needs of weary 
workers; sermons would be less in the clouds; fundamentals would 
come to the fore and details seem of less importance. Again, 
France impressed the services of her clergy as combatants. It was 
‘na harsh decision, but the net result promises to be not loss but 
decided gain to the religious forces of the nation. If the clergy 
stand resolutely for “ Business as usual” (that fatal fallacy); if 
they claim that the routine must be maintained as in days of 
peace; if they render no extraordinary service to the State in her 
time of need—what will be the nation’s verdict hereafter? Such 
a radical departure from custom and tradition will hardly be 
promoted, still less originated, by the ecclesiastical authorities. If 
the State enforced it, many clergy would welcome the action and 
be free of conscientious scruples. The State would call for all 
her sons to assist, making no exceptions. The present movement 
seems to be an opportunity which may lead to the removal of many 
prejudices and to the breaking down of many barriers; whilst 
the central aim of every minister of the Gospel (to extend tho 
Kingdom of God) would be not hindered but more effectively 
realized. It is obyious that there are many parishes where the 
claims of camps and munition factories wholly occupy the time 
of the clergy. There are others where the absence of the men, 
and the fact that the women are largely absorbed in national 
service, leave the clergy less busy than usual. We hope that the 
clergy shall be free to answer the nation’s call for service if 
required. It is useless to quote precedents for their action, for 
there are no precedents for the circumstances. It is State action 
alone which can rescue us from conventionality and tradition and 
petty scruples. Let us for once be treated as warm-hearted 
Englishmen ready to share the common duty with our fellow- 
A. W. Beprorp, C.F. 





countrymen.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Netley Hospital. 





tEFERENDUM. 


** SpectaTor.’’] 


AUSTRALIAN 
Epitorn OF THE 


THE 

{To THE 

Sir,—Tho following extract from the letter of a young Australian 

lady, a Roman Catholic of Irish descent but Colonial born, may 
be of interest :— 

“Here things have been exceedingly mixed lately, and I am 
sorry to say that New South Wales disgraced us all by voting No 
for the referendum. I don’t know what we shall do now.” 

Another letter from her father, a Member of the Legislative 
Council, begins :— 

* Almost ashamed to write to anyone in England after the vote 
given on the 23th October. However, we can but deplore it.” 

It is therefore apparent that not all Irishmen and not all Roman 
Catholics were against conscription.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hersert Pecx. 





ORGANIZERS’ CLEARING-IIOUSE. 
{To tHe Epitror or THE “ Sprctator.’’] 


Sir,—We have reason to believe that there is in the country a 
supply of talent and energy available for useful work which at 
present is either unable to find an outlet for its capacity or is 
misapplied. The need for perfecting and assisting existing 
organizations is generally admitted, and there is evidence on 
every hand that the volume of new work to be undertaken is 
destined to increase. In the stress of war the obvious need for a 
Clearing-House and Intelligence Departfnent for the Organizer 
has, been overlooked. In the conviction that such a machine is 
useful and necessary both for the workers and for those who 
employ them, we have opened an Organizers’ Clearing-House with 
the following objects: (1) To act as Consulting Organizer; (2) to 
provide—and, if necessary, to superintend—Organizers to assist 
useful work which is already being done; (3) to provide—and, if 
necessary, to superintend—Organizers for new work; (4) to help 
“square pegs” into “square holes”’; (5) to collate information 
about the scope and activities of existing organizations so that 
those who desire to give their assistance may be guided in the 
right direction. Organizers and Secretaries of Associations, 
Leagues, and similar Societies are asked to send any information 
about their work and requirements, which they may desire to be 
at hand for reference, to the Secretary of the Organizers’ Clearing- 
House. Those who want employment in the higher grades of 
organization work are invited to apply in writing to the Secretary, 
stating their experience, qualifications, salary, and 
nature of work desired. Suggestions from those to whom the plan 
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of the Clearing-House appeals will be welcome and should be 
addressed to the Secretary.—We are, Sir, &c., 
Cutcnester; Percy; F. P. Writpreap; 
A. E. Owey, Chairman—Committee. 
Percy Creep, Chief Organizer. 
Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W. 
[Unquestionably an orgarization of this kind should do useful 
work. There is a very special need for (4).—Ep. Spectator.] 





SWEATERS AND OTHER THINGS. 
{To THE Epitor or tHe ‘ Spectator.’’] 

Str,—It has been my good fortune to transmit to the men in the 
field some thirty-two thousand sweaters since the war broke out. 
Sir Edward Ward, the Director-General of Voluntary Associations, 
now asks if, without letting the sweater industry go down, I could 
“do the same for the men’s mufflers, of which a very great quantity 
are wanted at once.” ‘The sweater pattern, easy and economical, 
is to be had here for asking, but the War Office formula for 
mufflers is so short that I hope you may find room for it at once. 
The muffler should measure 58in. by 10in., and be made on two 
No. 7 needles, taking ten ounces of fairly thick drab or khaki wool. 
One knows of the enormous amount of well-considered work that 
has been done for the men all over the country. I feel, however, 
that one has but to name the incredible numbers that our armies 
have recently reached to justify asking this further effort. I am 
authorized, then, to state that the need for sweaters, mufflers, and 
all other hall-marked comforts is great and immediate, and that 
these should be sent either to the Voluntary Organizations Depots 
throughout the country, or to the D.G.V.O.’s depot at 45 Horseferry 
Road, 8.W., or to me as below.—I am, Sir, &c., 


8 King’s Bench Walk, Inner Temple, E.C. Joun Prsoyre. 





“RATS AND MICE AND SUCH SMALL DEER.” 
(To THe Epitor or tue “ Srecrator.’’] 
Sin,—With reference to this letter in the Spectator of 
December 16th, you will remember what the immortal Mr. 


Jorrocks said when asked if 
course they do; I don’t keep 
but my experience of the present~lay cats, and I have had a great 


his hunters went in harness—‘ Of 


any cats that don’t catch mice ”’— 
many, is that they don’t catch mice, but are charming, beautiful, 
I where 


useless creatures, probably ruined, like the dogs, 
beauty is the one qualification for prizes, and not character, as it 
should be. Consequently I have for some time given up cats as a 
means of keeping down rats and mice, and I find I can now keep 
them down by poison, not put down regularly, as they, especially 
rats, are so clever they get to know what poison is, and avoid it, 
but every few weeks, when they disappear completely for a time, 
and if I could only induce the farmers in my neighbourhood to do 
the same I believe rats would soon become as rare as the dodo.— 
I am, Sir, &c., W. Towsr Townsnenp. 


y sh Ws, 





[To tHe Eprtor THE ‘* Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—I am very glad to see that an endeavour is being made to get 
as much food out of the ground as possible, and I think now would 
be a very suitable time if the farmers and semall-holders would 
try to destroy the vermin which do so much harm to the crops, 
&c. We may probably have snow and very severe weather, and 
in this case poison could be put down in the case of rats in their 
I hope this matter will 


OF 


holes without danger to other animals. 
be widely taken up by your readers.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Belfast. S. Cunnincuau. 





RECTION, 


** Specrator.’’] 


A COR 

[To tHe Epiron oF THE 

Sir,—In the article, ‘‘ Theodore Watts-Dunton,” in your issue of 

December 16th, has not an error been made in referring to “‘ the 

house of the blind poet, Westland Marston”? Was it not Philip 

Bourke Marston, the son of John Westland Marston, who was 

the poet, blind, and wont to assemble contemporary literati at his 

house? The point is slight, but worthy of mention as affording 

an opportunity of calling the attention of your readers to the 
writings of a strangely neglected poet.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Mediterranean Club, Gibraltar. H. H. Sercenx 





MESSRS. CHRISTIE'S. 

s “* Spectator.’’] 

time, the British Red Cross 
Society and the Order of St. appeal to the ever-generous 
public to assist them in making a success of a great sale at 
Christie’s. The sale this year has been fixed for the end of March 
next. How great a factor the Christie sa become in the 
successful prosecution of the work of the S¢ ies may be realized 
by the fact that they have 
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for the funds for the sick and wounded. Messrs. Christie have 
most generously promised to undertake this work free of all 
remuneration, but owing to the gre depletion of 1 r staff 
through the war it is not possible for them to allocate to the sale 
more than a limited number of da il ad of the extended 
periods given in 1915 and 1916. If we are to obtain a result equal 





it becomes our duty to ask our kind 


to that of past 
benefactors who may send us gifts for this 


years 


at sonuing 
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objects of high individual quality and value, even if few in 
number. If this is done the sale, although shorter in duration, 
may be equally beneficial in its result to the Sick and Wounded 
Fund. Untold sacrifices remain still to be made by our brave 
soldiers, and even the advent of peace will not heal wounds or 
mend limbs, and the services of the Red Cross will be required 
for many a month after that distant blessing may have been 
obtained. We, therefore, with every confidence, once more ask the 
fortunate possessors of treasures to give generously of their store. 
All gifts should be sent to the Red Cross Sale Depot, 48 Pall Mall, 
London, 8.W.—We are, Sir &c., 
Artuvr Stantey (Chairman, Joint War Committee); 
Cuartes Russet. (Chairman, Collections Committee) ; 
Apvetixe Beprorp (Jewellery); J. G. Joicey (Objects 
of Art); Epmunp Gosse (Books and Manuscripts); 
Sypney Morse (Old Silver); R. C. Wirr (Pictures). 
Room No. 99, 83 Pall Mall, S.W. 





A MUSICAL LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND. 
{To tne Epiror or tee “ Sprctator.’’] 

Sin,—The urgent necessity of a library for the blind where 
manuscript Braille music can be borrowed is in these times 
manifest to all of us. When we consider the numerous sad cases 
of soldiers and sailors who in early manhood are doomed to live 
in darkness, we should be wanting in gratitude and patriotism if 
we did not do all in our power to alleviate their terrible 
misfortunes. Miss Laura Strickland’s scheme for helping blind 
musicians to help themselves is well thought out and organized, 
and I have every belief in its bona fides, and consider that 
subscribers will assist philanthropic work of national importance. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Joun Vetrae.. 

Park House, Wanstead, Esser. 

| Miss Strickland’s scheme for a musical lending library for the 
blind has previously been described in the Spectator. Miss Strick- 
land’s address is 109 Clova Road, Forest Gate, E., and those who 
desire more information should communicate direct with her and 
not with us.—Epb. Spectator.] 





THE HOUSEKEEPING PROBLEM. 
{To tae Epitor or tue “ Srectaton.’’) 
Srm,—1 believe there are many puzzled housekeepers who, like 
myself, are anxious to do their duty, but need information which 
would throw some light on it. Do you not think that the very 
obvious difficulties in the way of enforcing a meatless day might 
be avoided (or the experiment made of trying to do so) if some 
one who has the necessary statistics would make, and publish, the 
caleulation as to what is a reasonable allowance of meat per head 
a week in present circumstances? I am sure many would act on 
it, and it would strengthen our hands in reducing the servants’ 
allowance, for we find that, while they are given exactly the same 
food as is served to the family, they require much larger portions. 
I remember your 6d. a day experiment and the letters of 
*“‘Contentus ” in the Spectator, and in view of their estimates 
perhaps ours is a large one. It would entail more work in cooking, 
ond 1 think more expense to reduce it; but of course it can be 
done, and must be done if it is right to do so. Is two pounds of 
meat per head a week (weighed raw with the bone) an extravagant 
amount to-day? We try to keep well within that; but of course 
many working people do with less or none. It is hard to know 
whether we ought to reduce our way of living to the level of the 
man on 303s. a week when what is luxury and what is necessity 
is so difficult to decide. It would be useful to know what is the 
latest view as to the minimum of nutriment of all kinds necessary 
to life and health for children and adults.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Pvuzziep Hovsexerrer. 





THE PROHIBITION CAMPAIGN. 

(To tae Epitor cr tHe “ Specrator.’') 
Sir,—May I congratulate you on opening your columns to a free 
discussion of the drink question? If the Prohibitionists have a 
strong case, they should welcome a searching criticism of their 
proposals; and if they have not a strong case, it would be a fatal 
confession of weakness to try to muzzle their opponents. It is 
quite clear that such a social revolution could only be brought 
about by general consent, and the public are quick to detect, and 
resent, any attempt to suppress the free expression of opinion. 

I do not propose to discuss the policy of State Purchase which 
you now advocate, because it is obviously intended as a stepping- 
stone to Prohibition, and if Prohibition is discredited State 
Purchase falls to the ground. It does seein to me, however, that 
State Purchase with Prohibition as the object in view would be 
a gross fraud on the taxpayer, and more particularly those who 
make a legitimate use of aleoholic beverages. I think the demand 
for Prohibition is founded on two false assumptions. The first 
is that drink is a luxury that could be dispensed with altogether 
without detriment to the welfare of the community. Stated in 
that way, the proposition is seen to be an absurdity, because we 
oll know that drink is as necessary as food. Yet the Prohibitionists 
calmly assume, if their arguments mean anything, that all the 
money spent on alcoholic liquors, and all the labour and materials 
used in their manufacture, would be saved under Prohibition. 
But they must know quite well that people would not revert to 





water-drinking, and no possible economy could be effected by 
substituting tea, coffee, and cocoa for beer. It would in fact be 
the other way round, because tea, coffee, and cocoa are all imported 
and make a large demand on our depleted tonnage, whereas beer 
materials are mainly produced in this country. Moreover, as 
Mr. Prothero again pointed out on January 6th, the residuals of 
brewing provide a valuable foodstuff for milch-cows, in the absence 
of which the milk production would be seriously imperilled. 
Having put an expert at the Board of Agriculture, we must surely 
accept his view. I am not aware that the residuals of tea and 
coffee have any value, or that the beverages serve any useful pur- 
pose except to quench the thirst. Beer, on the other hand, has a 
distinct food value, as well as digestive and stimulating properties. 

The second false assumption to which I wish to direct attention 
is that Prohibition would increase the war efficiency of the nation. 
This fallacy has been founded on the grossly exaggerated charges 
of drunkenness brought against the munition and other workers, 
A sufficient refutation of those charges is to be found in the 
Licensing Statistics, the police reports, and the boasting of the 
Control Board about the immense reduction in intemperance 
brought about by its efforts. In any case, the drunken workmen 
form only an infinitesimal, and almost negligible, proportion of 
the whole number, and under Prohibition they would probably 
find substitutes for alcohol which would incapacitate them 
altogether. We may be quite sure that if Prohibition would 
promote war efficiency both Germany and France would have 
adopted it long ago, but the German troops seem to be plentifully 
supplied with liquor, while France has placed no special 
restrictions on the sale of wine and heer. 

Even if Prohibition could be shown to be desirable, there is 
one insuperable obstacle to its adoption. The Probibitionists, by 
their intemperate and untruthful exaggerations, have put the 
whole thing outside the range of practical politics. The manifesto 
issued by the Dockers’ Union recently shows how bitterly the 
workers resent, and rightly so, the charges and insults levelled 
against them. They have made many sacrifices on the altar of 
patriotism, and they are prepared to see the war through to the 
bitter end if they are handled tactfully and justly. But I am 
sure they would not tolerate any further restrictions if there were 
the least suspicion that they had been dictated by those faddists 
who have advocated Prohibition in season and out cf season, 
before the war and since the war. It would be impossible to 
dissociate any measure of Prohibition from these people, because 
they have been carrying on their agitation ever sinco the war 
started. The original basis of their demand was the charges of 
drunkenness against the workers; then they exploited the 
necessity for economy; and now, as a complete after-ihought, they 
are exploiting the food shortage.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Eputxp G. Poo te. 

[The above is a good example of the arguments commonly used 
on the side of the Trade. ‘They do not strike us as convincing, 
and the facts are not as stated. Purchase may be, and could be, 
a stepping-stone during the war. It is not supported by us, or 
by anybody else that we know of, as an instrument for procuring 
post-bellum Prohibition. We want to eliminate private profit 
from the Trade, but not to stop it except during such a war as 
the present.—Eb. Spectator. ] 








WE have received the sum of £5 from Miss Hobson for the Scottish 
Women’s Serbian Hospital und, making a total of £L2i4 19s. 6d. 


“CHRIST IN FLANDERS.” 

Owrne to the large and continued demand for copies of the poem 
entitled ‘‘ Christ in Flanders,’ which appeared in our issue of 
September 11th, 1915, it has now been reprinted in leaflet form. 
Copies of the poem can be obtained from Messrs. W. Speaight and 
Sons, 98-99 Fetter Lane, London, E.C,. (to whom all inquiries should 
be addressed), post free, at the price of Is. per hundred, or 6d. for 
fifty. Not less than fifty copies can be supplied pust free. Stamps 
or postal orders must in every case be enclosed with orders. 
Owing to the pressure on Messrs. Speaight’s staff it is impossible 
to enter into correspondence with persons ordering copies. 











“A STUDENT IN ARMS.” 

Tue leading article in the Spectator on the death of Lieutenant 
liankey and his article “‘ Don’t Worry ” have been republished 
as a leaflet by Messrs. W. Speaight and Sons, 98-99 Ietter Lane, 
London, E.C., and can be obtained from them post free at the 
price of 5s. per hundred, or 2s. 6d. for fifty, and 1d. per copy for 
smaller numbers. Not less than six copies can be supplied post 
free. Stamps or postal orders must in every case be enclosed with 
orders. Owing to the pressure on Messrs. Speaight’s staff it is 
impossible to enter into correspondence with persons ordering 
copies. 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with the 
wriler’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked “ Commute 
cated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agreement uith 
the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. In such 
instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the Editor,” insertion only means 
that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient interest and 
importance to warrant publication, 
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POETRY. 





THE LAST SUNDAY OF TERM. 
(Morituri te salutant.) 
Now that with outstretched arms we stand 
For the last time before thy throne, 
Dear mother of the fostering hand, 
Deal mother-like with these thine own. 
Lo, in thy bosom have we grown ; 
Deep in our hearts thy precepts live: 
Where we have failed thy love unknown, 
Mother, forgive. 


Forgive the plausible pretence, 
The vain self-will, the blustering pride, 
The lack of trust and confidence 
That won us to misdoubt our guide. 
“Tf youth but knew!” ... But Youth, denied 
The light of knowledge, blunders yet. 
How oft we wandered from thy sido, 


Mother, forget. 





Forget in tenderness and love ; 
But oh, in love and tenderness, 
Remember moments when we strove 
To break the battle’s storm and stress, 
One instant’s courage in the press, 
One goal achieved upon our knees ; 
Small triumphs ? Ay; but none the less 


Remember these. | 
J 


And, mother, though we loved in vain, 
Remember that we loved thee still. 
This is Love's bitterest crown of pain— 
To yearn for good, and offer ill. 
Now for the last time take our will; 
The call is ours—the summoning guns. 
Mother, our destiny fulfil : 
Behold thy sons ! 


Arntutr WavGg. 


BOOKS. 
——— 
THE NATION'S OPPORTUNITY.* 


BRITISH AGRICULTURE: 

“Tt has been said that ‘the history of English agriculture is the 
history of a series of changes from arable to pasture and from pasture 
to arable.” How far can this statement be justified ?” 


THE present writer remembers encountering a question of this kind 
in an examination-papor in the Oxford History School some thirty 
years ago. It is now his fortune (or shall he say misfortune %) to see 
the initial stages of one of these great revolutions of the agricultural 
wheel. Among tho buglers or foretellers of the approaching change- 
none are abler or more competent to blow “ Reveill:” than the persons 
responsible for the book before us, the signatories of the Minority Report 
of the Departmental Committee on the Employment of Sailors and | 
Soldiers on the Land—Mr. F. G. Strutt, Mr. Leslie Scott, and Mr. G. H. 
Roberts. A pedant may say that the three persons just named have 
stepped far outside their reference in writing, as they have done, a work 
on British agriculture and the nation’s opportunity. We do not judge 
them so, On the contrary, we hold that they did a national service 
in not trying to evade, as public inquirers too often do, the responsibili- 
ties of inquiry by saying that all the things that matter are outside 
their reference. ‘Ihey have boldly grappled the essential issue—an 
issue that faced them the moment they opened their investigations. 
That essential issue is one which we, as Free Traders, are especially 
bound to consider. It may be stated for our purpose in a very few | 
words. At the beginning of the Tariff Reform controversy the Spectator 
declared in plain terms what was in its opinion the only sound, logical, 
and consistent argument which could be brought forward against the 
economic argument of Free Exchange. That was tho “Stato of 
Siege” argument. Jn the abstract, and if the paramount desire wero 
to get the best economic results, trade must be left free, the maximum 
of exchanges being promoted by such freedom. Wealth was the desire | 


of every community, whether considered severally or collectively, and 
Free Exchange was the instrument for obtaining it. We pointed out, 
however, that in the abstract there was one consideration which overrode 
all economic arguments, and that was the safety and welfare of the 
community. ‘There are circumstances in which it is much better to be 
safe than to be rich, to be a self-supporting community rather than a 
wealthy one. In regard to this we then held two opinions. First, we 
held that these islands were too thickly populated to make it possible 
for them to produce all the food needed. ‘That appeared to us to 
meet the “State of Siege” argument completely. ‘Iherefore it was 
© British Agriculture: the Nation's Opportunity. Being the Minority Report of the 
Departmental Committee on the Employment of Sailors and Soldiers on the Land. By 
the Hon. Edward G. Strutt, Leslie Scott, K.C., M.P., and G.H. Roberta, M.P, London: | 
John Murray. (Ss, 6d. net.J 


| of doing this is for the Government to guarantee 


better to rely upon our Mercantile Marine for feeding us than to reduce 
our population and our wealth by insisting that corn should be grown 
here at an economic loss compared with the production of something 
else in these islands to exchange forcorn. We were strengthened in this 
argument by the fact that our Tariff Reform opponents did not in effect 
propose to grow all our corn here. In the last r.sort they only asked for 
a tax on manufactured articles, and, with a spirit which we admit 
was truly Imperial], desired that the corn should still come to us from 
overseas subject to a very small impost. They wished, however, to give 
a preference to Colonial products which would ensure that our corn and 
other food supplies should come from the Dominions rather than from 
foreign States. In fact they rejected tho “State of Siege” argument 
almost as completely as we did. They did not contemplate our main 
supplies of corn being other than sea-borne. 

In any case, we admit that we were wrong. We did not attach to 
the “State of Siege” argument the importance that we ought to have 
attached to it, and we attached too much importance to the obtaining 
of national wealth by the quickest and easiest road—by the line of 
economic least resistance. To put the thing in a concrete form, we did 
not appreciate the power of the submarine. We thought that if we 
maintained an invincible Navy above sea, we were secure from food 
shortage, and need not trouble whether our corn were grown in Sas- 
katchewan or in Suffolk. Experience has shown that an enemy whoso 
battleships dare not come out of port, or if they do can be easily com- 
pelled to run back again, may yet be able to interfere so seriously with 
our shipping and with our supplies as to put us in great peril. Thereforo 
we have come to the conclusion that to make ourselves safe—we are 
not among those who think that this is the last war in the world—it is 
necessary to pay imperative attention to the “ State of Siege” 
and to grow as much of the food we require as is possible within our 
own borders. We cannot grow it all; but we can grow cnough to 


argument 


minimize our dependence upon oversea supplies, and so reach a position 
where home production, plus a reasonable scheme of storage, will secure 
us from the risks which we are running at thismoment. What is tho 
logical consequence of the “ State of Siege *’ argument as we accept it ? 
To pzt it shortly, it is the reversion from pasture to arable spoken 
of in the question in the history paper which we have placed at the 
head of this article. 

The work before us, British 
in effect an effort to show the most practical way of accomplishing this 


the Nation’s Opportunity, ia 





reversion. The book wisely refuses to make any attempt to regard 
the revival of tillage in this country as a by-product of a demobilization 
echeme, and goes boldly to the question how to accomplish a complete 
rural revolution. Here again it will be said by a cynic to hit the Spectator 
particularly hard. Not only are we asked, as it were, to abandon Free 


Trade at a point where most Free Traders would have held their system 


to be best assured—i.e., Free Trade in food—but to use the minimum 
wage as an instrument for the overthrow of Free Exchange. Strange as 


it may scem to many of our readers, though we cannot admit ourselves 
wholly converted to this proposal, we see a great deal of force in the 
pon this point. We will even 





demand made by the writers of the book u 
go so far as to say that we thiak it probable that if there must be State 
interference in order to achieve national safety through a greater pro- 
duction of food, it may be necessary to perform the breakage of economic 
laws handsomely in the domain of agriculture. The ground for a mini- 
mum wage in agriculture can easily Le stated. You are not going to put 
another five or six million acres of pasture or semi-waste into tillage 
without a very large increase in the number of labourers employed upon 


the land. But we shall not obtain more labourers for the land ualess 


they are paid a far better wage than such labourers are paid at present, 
And now comes the crucial point. The authors of the work before us 


tly difficult to make farmers, who have been 





insist that it is exceedingly) 
confined by necessity during two generations to low and depressed views 
as to the wages-bill, give higher wages by a violent nudge from the 
State. Low wages for agricultural work are a kind of bad custom. Like 
the bucket in a well rather than the water-main and the tap as a means 
for getting water, or (shall we say ?) like a rural dialect, they are hard 
her wages 





things to do away with. Our authors hold further that hy 
would not in reality prove uneconomic, would make little or no difference 


to farmers’ profits, and might very likely increase them by increasing 
the efficiency of labour. At the same time they realize that the 
farmer will not give higher wages unless he is compelled to do so. 





But perhaps we are putting the cart before the horse in thus dealing 


lirt fy 


with the labour problem. It is clear that something has got to be done 
er to make the dirt Hy, or, 


rather, the plough 





in order to induce the f 


run, and break up the pasture which during the past thirty or forty 
years has beer laid down to grass. There are various ways of 
doing this; but the main poi.t is of course to secure the farmer a 


living profit, or the equivalent of a minimum wage. He must feel 
that if he goes in for tl 
into the Bankruptcy Court by a sudden fall in prices. He must have 
parket. Such security would 


1e cultivation of wheat he will not be sent 


the security of a stable 
our authors think, by a minimum price for wheat of, say, 42s. a quarter. 
The problem then is somchow or other .o secure the farmer getting 
the law to secure the 





that price. As an il ) 
t as the Summer Time Law has 


= 
qj 


cult-vator another 1Cs. a q j 
secured him another hour’s daylight during half the year. One way 


that they will make up 
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the difference between the market price and, say, 42s. Another plan is 
to give a premium or bounty upon all tillage, or upon the breaking up of 
pasture, The third plan is a tax on foreign wheat. All these plans are 
unfortunately open to many great objections. Our authors incline 
to a combination of the minimum price and a tariff. Possibly they are 
right ; but we are bound to say for ourselves that we like best the idea 
of a bounty on the production of wheat, whether on new or old lands. 
The great advantage of a bounty is that you know exactly what you 
are paying. Also the effect of a bounty is to make things cheaper for 
the consumer, not dearer. If, however, a bounty is arranged, it must 
bo so arranged as to help the Dominions as well as ourselves, Tho 
“State of Siege ’’ argument, being an anti-submarine argument, affects 
Dominion wheat as well as foreign wheat. At the same time, and on 
wider grounds, that which is grown in the Empire is much more valuable 
during war than foreign wheat. Embargoes and other acts known in 
the Charter-Partics as “ Restraint of Princes” will affect foreign supplies 
when they will not affect those from the nations within the Empire. 

Resides the point we have just raised there are dozens of other matters 
of deep interest concerning British agriculture which are touched upon 
in the book before us. For example, we should like very much to 
discuss the cottage problem, and also what we may call the problem 
of the virtuous moneylender—a matter in our view of vital importance. 
‘The sugar problem is also of great moment. We will, however, only 
say here in regard to the ecttages that the solution must be one based 
apon cheap construction; while as for the sugar, though we seo the 
advantages of home-grown sugar, it is difficult to make the demand for 
it compatible with the demand for home-grown wheat. Could enough 
land ke found for both? Bread comes before fancy biscuits, and 
certainly before “ best lump.’’ But perhaps we shall be told that there 
is a certain amount of land which will grow beet which will not grow 
corn, In any case this is a matter to which the legal phrase Cur : vult 
adv : applies (Curia vult adviseri, the Court desires further consideration 
of this point). 

We have notieed very few omissions or instances of inadequate treat- 
ment in this Report. There is one, however, which may be mentioned, 
We do not think that sufficient importance is given to the question of 
local taxation. The point is mentioned, it is true, but a good deal more 
should have been made of it. Agriculture has always been most unfairly 
treated in the matter of taxation, local and Imperial. The rates have 
practically become an Inhabited House Duty. In other words, every- 
thing, except houses and agriculture, has slipped the collar in the 
vase of the rates, which were not only intended to be, but once were, 
a regular local Income Tax. This is a monstrous injustice. Again, land 
has been most unfairly treated in the matter of Income Tax itself, 
though here it is the landlord and not the farmer who has suffered, 
There are people to-day paying huge sums in Income Tax on the business 
of landowning—and it is a business—who receive literally nothing in the 
way of profit from their estates. In every other business except 
landowning all the outgoings are deducted, and only bond-fide 
profits—-i.e., net income—are subjected to taxation. In the case of 
Jand it is a nominal, not a real, income upon which the owner pays. 
‘This was bad enough when the Income Tax was two shillings or half-a- 
erown, It is a terrible injustice when it stands at five shillings, or in the 
case of the larger Super Tax payer at something very near ten shillings. 

In spite of the length of this review, we have only touched upon a 
fringe of the subject. Its interest and importance arc, however, so 
great that we unhesitatingly advise our readers to turn to this book, 
and turn to it with an open mind. If it does not convert them— 
rentember, we do not profess ourselves to be wholly converted, though 
much moved—they will certainly find abundant food for thought and 
argument. It is essentially an honest book, the outcome of a sincere 
desire to do the best for the country. In no sense is it a work intended 
to benefit a particular industry, a book open to the satirist’s objection 
that it comes from minds imbued with the notion that if agriculture and 
the interests of an agricultural aristocracy are secure, then of course 
the nation must be secure also. 





EUROPE UNBOUND.* 
Ty this delightfully written series of essays Mr. March Phillipps philoso- 
phizes on the meaning of the war. As he says, failure to find a morally 
satisfying meaning in this bloodstained and destructive confusion is 
enough to unhinge a man’s mind. Writing as a Liberal, he sees that all 
Liberalism, as he understands it, stands now to be redecmed or lost. 
The war is not only worth fighting, but had to be fought. It is one 
of the comparatively few wars of which it could be said that they must 
he fonght to a decision or nothing will be settled. The wars which 
arose from the whims of Kings were a very different matter. The 
Plantagencts wanted to extort from the French an acknowledgment of 
English sovercignty, but the liberties of the world were not really at 
issue. Looking back on history, Englishmen may be as content as 
Macaulay was that the English policy of those days did not sueceed— 
and that not so much for the sake of France as for the sake of England. 
There have even been wars that were fought nominally for popular 
and national rights and yet were unnecessary wars. A “ Jenkins’s 
ear” could generally be found ready to hand when the practice of a 
little self-deception was convenient. The mark of all unnecessary wars 








* Europe Unbound. By Lisle March Philipps. London: Duckworth and Co. 
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is that the combatants can leave off fighting when they are tired of 
the strife, and the world is none the worse because it has all ended in a 
compromise. It would be interesting to run through the wars of history 
and divide the sheep from the goats—the vital wars from the accidental 

yars. ‘To take a few examples: tho Grecks fought a vital war against 
Persia beeause Greece held the Gate of the West for democracy against 
the despotism of Xerxes and Darius ; Europe fought a vital war to hold 
back tho Saracens; Elizabeth fonght a vital war against Philip of 
Spain because sho fought to save Protestantism; Cromwell fought a 
vital war for Constitutional liberty ; and Lincoln fought a vital war to 
save the Union and end slavery. On the other side are such wars as 
the Crimean War and the Russo-Japanese War. No moral principle 
wes involved; after enough fighting to induce reason, or cool down 
ambition, both sides were ready to negotiate terms without any humilia- 
tion or sense of perfidy to a cause. 

The present war is “ Freedom's Battle.” It is probably the most 
vital war ever fought. It is an “argument ”—to use Shakespeare's 
description of war—about tho principles on which the governance and 
social relations of men shall proceed. No war which is an argument 
can be classed among tho stupid wars. The proof that the present war 
is for liberty is signalized not only by the argument it presents, but by 
the very record of the countries engaged. Germany is indeed fitly 
mated with Austria and Turkey—Austria, which for a generation has 
sanctioned a German-Magyar ascendancy for the oppression of her 
South Slav subjects, and Turkey, which has long been a septic growth 
in the European system, professing an inelastic creed which has never 
consorted with progress, and outraging thet creed by her prodigies of 
massacre. On the side of the Allios, Britain and France are notoriously 
familiar with liberty, and, as Mr. March Phillipps points out, British 
Imperial freedom has ceased to be of merely national importance. Our 
freedom stands for the freedom of the world, and mects the German 
aspiration towards domination in a battle of principles. 


In general Mr. March Phillipps sees—in what seems to us to be a 
somewhat faulty antithesis—the Western world standing for liberty 
and the Eastern for autocracy :— 

“What is that mysterious instinct in Western races which wages so 
inveterate a war with the Eastern ideal; which forbids acquiescence in 
the passive state of slavery ; which, even when conditions are hopeless, 
prompts the vain protest and desperate act of self-sacrifice ? Four cen- 
turies of ‘Turkish rule could not extinguish that instinct in the Balkans. 
Those years have no history, no coherent record of events. Their only 
articulate accents are the occasional strains of poets whose verse still 
fed and kept alive (as an inspiration no matter how remote from reality) 
the instinct of freedom in the breasts of the people. . Those years, 
I say, have no history, yet they were the years during which tho 
character of the Balkan people was formed, and formed under such 
stresses that it can no more change than the character of rocks can 
change which were forged long since in the fiery laboratory of the earth's 
interior. Hatred of oppression, hatred of the passive and stationary 
attitude of a ruled people, a determination, be the time long or short, to 
number themselves among the free nations of Europe, such are the un- 
shakable resolves of the Balkan races. A love of liberty which so pro- 
longed a Turkish dominion could not quench may claim the right to be 
called unquenchable, and may be specified as the essential attribute of 
that people. Such attributes change never. They are so much the pith 
of the national life that, though obscured by temporary aberration, they 
never can be permanently superseded.” 

We fear that several of the Balkan peoples understand liberty for them- 
selves but not for others—for their weaker neighbours, for example— 
but that is not an understanding of liberty at all. And is tho Eastern 
ideal as absolute as it is presented in this book ? We would suggest 
that the vast population of China his for ages known something of 
the ideal of liberty. The provinces have never known how to obey 
a central will, and though Republicanism is a recent growth, it seems to 
have taken a firmer hold of the soil in China than in any Eastern country 
where it has been introduced by political revolution. But though here 
and elsewhere Mr. March Phillipps’s generalizations are disputable, 
we cannot hesitate to say that both his conception and his presentation 
of the idea of liberty are noble and inspiring. He has a passion for 
liberty, and for him it is a very real and meaning thing. No ties to a 
political party silence him when he discovers imperfect service to the 
goddess, even among his own Liberal friends. He is a democrat who 
really trusts the people. Describing the liberty-loving Englishman, 
he says: “ Bad laws or good laws, he might not know, he might not 
care; but he would take care of one thing—that, bad or good, he would 
make them. He would not be an Englishman, he would not bo able to 
look English fields and trees in the face, if he had parted with that right.” 
His faith in democracy is exceptionally penctrating and reasonable. 
He does not pretend that a democracy always makes good laws. He 
sees that the heart of the matter is that democracy must make its own 
laws simply because it is free. It must work out its own salvation and 
can accept no fiat from any one. No one denies that a wise despot might 
make better laws than a democracy often makes, but they could never 


have the same sanction. In the very process of threshing out its laws 


democracy finds itself and learns to know good from evil. This is a 
most important fact,and Mr. March Phillipps states it admirably :— 

“ There is, then, in the popular instinct and imagination, something 
in the mere making of the laws, apart from their intrinsic value, which is 
of primary concern. And in this popular instinct shows its usual good 
sense. For what does the making of laws under a Constitutional 
Government involve ? Let tho reader consider the general tenor of the 
great series of Acts dealing with emancipation, education, and reform, ip 
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which progress largely consists. Before these laws are passed they have 
to be voted for, and before they are voted for they have to be laid before 
the country and explained to the country. ‘They are attacked and 
defended by newspapers, analysed by orators, and discussed at length 
and in detail throughout every constituency in the land. The law which, 
as a result of all this arguing and discussion, comes into being is the 
expression, as near as may be, of the will of the people on that subject. 
It embodies what seems to them justice. But is the law itself the only 
result ? Would its effects have been precisely the same had it been 
passed by a group of our * best citizens,’ or by a bencficent despot ? Is 
the prolonged threshing out of such a question as Catholic Emancipation 
all over the country, the slow and intricate process of the thinking of the 
people, the gleams of light shed in dark places, the recognition of trust- 
worthy leaders and of those who speak with authority, the minds of a 
majority gradually convinced and made up, and the final determination 
that a group of fellow-citizens, however alien and suspect in religion, 
shall suffer spiritual injustice no longer—is this all of no account ?” 
Similarly, Mr. March Phillipps writes of the profound instinctive im- 
pulses all over the world (which resist or condemn the German motive 
of domination) as being none the less potent because they are inarticu- 
late. Popular instinct is overwhelmingly on the side of the Allies. 
“ Tf endorsed by oflicial and Court circles and Governments that instinct 
finds immediate expression in action; if opposed it slowly deepens like 
water behind a dam and bides its time. jut its presence is one of 
the main portents in this war. It constitutes, indeed, the basis of our 
strength.” 

Justice would not be done to Mr. March Phillipps’s survey of liberty 
if it were not added that his essays are largely a cry for more spirituality 
in our life. If he finds Toryism selfish (though we must say that he 
condemns a Toryism which seems to us be in considerable part the 
conventional figment of its enemies), he finds Liberalism grossly material- 
istic. He has listened to Liberalism continually appealing to the 
acquisitive instincts, hardly ever boldly asking for sacrifice and service. 
And we heartily agree with him in the resentment he implies against 
the town-dwelling orators who carry their cheap appeals into the country- 
side, and have never discovered that the rustic population, though 
they may not be able to express their thoughts, do think more than 
they are given credit for, do revolve new ideas in their minds for weeks 
after they have heard them, and are capable of an idealism which would 
surprise most of the political purveyors of programmes. Mr. March 
Phillipps laments a decline in spirituality from the standard of the 
guilds and of mediacyval art. We would protest, however, that art, 

thicle of spirituality,does not provide an indispensable test, 
as Mr. March Phillipps seems to imply. What about Puritanism, 
which suppressed art ? Would Mr. March Phillipps deny the spirituality 
there? Our own feeling is that we would rather that art did not try 
habitually to be spiritual unless it can be so sincerely. The man who 


though a v« 


paints, as it were, with a brush in one hand and a Bible in the other 
may be a propliet to his generation, but there is nothing to be regretted 
in the passing of a convention that has become hollow. Mr. March 
Phillipps himself must know the difference between the truly spiritual 
painting of Madonnas and the painting of them when conviction had 
slipped away and sly and worldly touches became embodied in the 
convention. We are much interested in Mr. March Phillipps’s 
belief (which hare) that German Higher Criticism was a 
deliberate attempt to kill Christianity, since Christianity had been found 


we do not 


unsuited to German purposes, 

However much readers may disagree with many of the author's 
points of view, they would be dull of soul if they did not find these essays 
stimulating and purifying in a high degree. Only a Milton could 
describe the clash of light and darkness in this war. ‘The evil force 
which seeks to bind, and the spiritual force which aims at setting free, 
are titanic. We agree with Mr. March Phillipps in his fine and hopeful 
saying that the nature of thought renders it inevitable that in the end 
Europe shall not be bound, 





RECENT WAR POETRY.* 
Or the many soldier-poets whose loss we deplore, Lieutenant William 
Noel Hodgson,' of the 9th Devons, stood in the first rank. After a 
distinguished career as an athlete and scholar at Durham School, he 
had gone to Christ Church as an Exhibitioner and taken a First Class in 
Moderations. 
was mentioned in despatches and awarded the Military Cross in October, 
1915, and fell in the battle of the Somme on July Ist, 1916. His fine 
poem on “ The Hills’ appeared in the Spectator of August 23rd, 1913, 
but there is even a higher spirit and a nobler resolve in the “ 


He received his commission when the war broke out, 


Reverie ” 


written on route march in Flanders. There are other noble stanzas on 











* (1) Verse and Prose in P and War. By William Noel Hodgson. London 
Smith, Elder, and Co. [2s. 6d. net.] (2) A Gloucestershire Lad ot Home and 
Abroad. By V. W. Harvey. London: Sidgwick and Jackson. Is. 6d. net.-— 
(5) Verses in Peace and Wa By Shane Leslie. London: rns and Oates. 
2s. Gd. net.}-——(4) Worple Flit, and other Poems. By E. Wyndham Tennant 
Oxford: B. H. Blackwell. [2s. net.) (5) Songs of Peace By Francis Ls 
widge. With an Introduction by Lord Dunsany. London: erbert 
[3s. 6d. net.} 6) The Rhumes of a Red-Cross Man. By Reb W. Service 
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Durham and its Cathedral—‘exceeding wise and strong and full of 
years ’—and a memorable poem, written while marching to rest camp 
after severe fighting at Loos, which sums up the lessons of battle with 
unshaken belief in humanity. But finest of all are the lines “ Before 


Action,” written only two days before his death :— 


sy all the glories of the day 
And the cool evening's benison, 
By that last sunset touch that lay 
Upon the hills when day was done, 
By beauty lavishly outpoured 
And blessings carelessly received, 
By all the days that I have lived 
Make me a soldicr, Lord. 
By all of all man’s hopes and fears, 
And all the wonders poets sing, 
The laughter of unclouded years, 
And every sad and lovely thing ; 
By the romantic ages stored 
With high endeavour that was his, 
By all his mad catastrophes 
Make me a man, O Lord, 
T, that on my familiar hill 
Saw with uncomprehending eyes 
A hundred of Thy sunsets spill 
Their fresh and sanguine sacrifice, 
Ere the sun swings his noonday sword 
Must say good-bye to all of this ;—~ 
xy all delights that T shall miss, 
Help me to die, O Lord.” 


The volume also contains some vivid war sketches in prose. But it is 


in his verse that this heroic young soldicr-poet has left an unforgettable 
memorial of uncomplaining self-sacrif 

Mr. Harvey,’ most of whose pooms were written at the front and 
appeared in the Fifth Gloucester Gazette, the first paper ever published 


from the trenches, gained the Distinguished Conduct medal—he was then 


Jance-corporal—for conspicuous gallantry on patrol duty in August, 1915. 


But as Colonel Collett, who comn and 
introduction, though these verses are wi 


the battalion, remarks in his 
tten by a soldier, and reflect 


a soldier's outlook, “ mud, blood and khaki are rather conspicuously 


absent. They are, in fact, the last things a soldier wishes to think or 
talk about. What he does think of is his home.’ These thoughts are 
often inarticulate, but Mr. Harvey's passion for home is not only genuine 
but vocal, and finds utterance in verse that t once ymplished 1 


poignant. No West Countryman can read without emotion his songs 


of Gloucestershire and Miasterworth, or “‘ Piper's Wood,” or the cl 
ing “ Ballade of River Sailing Up-stream from Framilode to 
Bollopool ’’—or the cri de cawur of the prologue in Flanders : — 


“Tm homesick for my hills again~ 
My hills again ! 
To see above the Severn plain, 
Unscabbarded against the sky, 











The blue high blade of Cotswold lie.” 
But this homesickness never blunts his resolution—witness t pirit 
that breathes in “ The Soldier Speak “A People Renewed,’ and 
“Tf We Return,” and the dedication to his comrade who lie dead in 
foreign fields for love of England, or who live to prosecute the war fox 
another England.” 

Mr. Shane Leslie’s slim volume, Verses in Peace and War, contains 
some mystical, symbolical, passionate poems—notably that on Ireland 
“The Holy Land,” and the strange imaginative “Judgment of Pilate.” 
Sut the strength of the collection is in the exquisite series of epitaphs on 
aviators, soldiers, sailors, and athletes. They all have a gem-like 
quality which recalls Landor, but perhaps the two we quote are the 

| finest :— 
“Captain Arpan Lippetn, V.C. 
Another one of mortal birth 
Hath set his spirit free. 
Lie very light! 1 him, Earth, 
Who did not tread on the 
* LIEUTENANT I B E—-Lemnos, 
Thou wert to Engla: | g Helicon 
A star of dawn as bright as swiftly shed— 
And now at sudden eve vith life undone— 
Thy lovelin: is light unto the dead.” 
Readers of the Greek Anthology will not f notice the exquisite shill 
with which a famous epigram has been h rewritten. 

The poems by the late Mr. E. Wi lham Tenn * were with few 
exceptions written in Flanders the last few ths of |} short Life, 
and one may say of them 7 ba, for they have a 
flower-like grace that strang ntrasts with the surroundings in 
which they were penned. O me | } Light after Darknes 
is there any referenc: the gr I} g f a little 
garden b g I his soul “d 4 with 
a measure I 1 3 i at is Aw ) 
Downs,” and he goes on :— 

I saw green banks of 73 i 
Slim poplars in the 
Great tan March 
A-courting 
And n lows with their glittering s nd sil % 
Home I 
The song of “the freed f D ; 2, at P ghe, has 
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the same charm, born of faithful observation and a happy choice of fit 
words; “The Nightingale,” from Boccaccio, shows a real gift for telling 
a story in verse; and the dedicatory lines to his mother and uncle are 
deeply moving in their simple and reverent affection. 

Though most of Mr. Francis Ledwidge’s poems were written on active 
service—in camp and barracks, at sea in the Mediterranean, in Serbia, 
Greece, and Egypt—they justify the title, chosen by Lord Dunsany, of 
Songs of Peace.* For they reveal at every turn the homing instinct, 
devotion to his native fields of Meath, love of beauty, melody, and 
the things of the imagination. ‘The Dream of Artemis,” the longest 
poem in the volume, written before the war, has a wayward exuberance 
of imagery, that recalls Keats’s “ Endymion”; but Mr. Ledwidge is 
perhaps happiest in his lyrics, such as the beautiful lines to Ireland 
which begin “God made my mother on an April Day.” 

Ms. Robert W. Service’s Rhymes of a Red-Cross Man® deal in more 
detail with the carnage of modern war than any of the other volumes 
noticed in this review. They are largely, in his own phrase, “songs 
from out the slaughter mill,” and “through them all like horror runs 
The red resentment of the guns.” Yet in the last poem of all he strikes 
a more hopeful note :— 

“Oh spacious days of glory and of grieving! 

Oh sounding hours of lustre and of loss! 

Let us be glad we lived you, still believing 

The God who gave the cannon gave the Cross.” 
Of Mr. Service's vigorous use of swinging ballad metres, of dialect, and of 
slang readers of his Songs of a Sourdough need not to be assured. His 
facility is remarkable ; indeed the quality of his verse suffers at times 
from its extreme fluency. But of its passion and sincerity there can 
be no doubt. 

Most of the verses in Half-Hours at Helles? have appeared in Punch. 
They are dedicated to the officers and men of the ‘ Hawke’ Battalion, 
R.N.D., and they deal for the most part in a mood of high-spirited 
persiflage with the humours and the horrors of Gallipoli. Mr. Herbert 
is an accomplished versifier and a most ingenious rhymer, but we like 
him best when he is serious. ‘The Song of the Spade” is a rea!ly 
moving adaptation of Hood, and in the dedication there is a fine and 
adequate answer to any charge of levity that may be brought against 
these verses. He has not forgotten the agony and misery, the filth 
and stench of war, 

“ But if in England's host 

Men suffered undismayed, 

And tried to smile and smiled the most 
When they were most afraid, 

And laughed before the grave, 
And jested in their pain, 

Herein, maybe, the living brave 
Shall hear them laugh again.” 

Soldier Songs from Anzac* is prefaced by a few hearty words from 
Major-General J. W. McCay, of the Australasian Imperial Force. This 
little book was written by Private Tom Skeyhill, a regimental signaller 
in the 8th Battalion, 2nd (Victorian) Infantry Brigade, who served in 
the Gallipoli Peninsula, landing on Anzac Beach on April 25th, and was 
blinded by a shell during the charge of his brigade on May 8th. But 
his ballads, written in the trenches or in hospital, excite admiration 
apart from the circumstances of their composition. As General McCay 
truly says, “ they breathe love of country and of courage, the spirit of 
battle, soldiers’ comradeship, sympathy for the fallen, and, withal, the 
unconquerable cheerfulness of the true fighting man.” Mr. Skeyhill’s 
picture of “ The Sniper” is a generous tribute to the cunning and 
daring of the Turk; he never complains of his own misfortunes, and 
the only trace of bitterness in his little book is to be found in the scathing 
verses on “ Me Brother Wot Stayed at ’Ome.” 

Mr. Patrick MacGill’s Soldier's Songs *—prefaced with a very inter- 
esting letter to a friend on the favourite songs of the soldier on active 
service—make somewhat grim reading, but they are not as harsh as his 
prose, and now and again a note of unexpected and delicate tenderness 
is heard, as in the charming lines on soldiers’ letters, “‘ Death and the 
Fairies,” and the verses on Donegal, in which he says, after seven years’ 
absence, “the hills of home are aye in my heart and never are far away.” 
It is indeed a signal proof of versatility that the trench poems written 
in the crudest slang and the reverent and dignified lines on the Crucifix 
in Givenchy Church should have come from the same pen. 

Mr. Alexander Robertson ® was another of the scholar-soldiers who 
crowned a brilliant academic career by giving their lives to their country, 
He had taken a First Class in History at Edinburgh and the B.Litt. degree 
at Oxford, and was appointed History Lecturer at Sheffield University 
just before the war. How deeply he felt the spell of Oxford is shown 
in the poems, “On Passing Oxford in a Troop Train” and “ A Dream 
of New College,” in the former of which occurs the noble tribute to 

“That dear mother of the soul 

Who found us sick and made us whole, 

Restrained not but enjoined the quest 

Of Truth until the final rest, 

And hinted that the search might be 

The object of Eternity ; 

That in defiance and in hcpe 

Alone may lie the means to cope 

With what life brings of ill; that naught 

Is failure but despairing thought.” 
Another admirable poem is that headed “Thou Shalt Love Thine 
Enemies,” describing in a spirit of reverent chivalry the emotions 








aroused by seeing the letters and Prayer Book found on a dead German 
soldier. 

Mr. Scott’s poems, In the Battle Silences," were written at the Western 
front, where he is serving with the lst Canadian Division. In them 
we find devotion to the Motherland—*“ the Blood which Thou didst give 
us is the blood we spill for thee’”—combined with a passionate love of 
Canada, with her “lakes and streams and boundless dreams and 
rivers running free,” and a deep conviction that “Life is born of Life's 
self-sacrifice.” Two of the poems, “On the Rue du Bois” and 
* Requiescant,” will be familiar to readers of the Times. Of the rest, 
the beautiful clegy, ‘‘ A Grave in Flanders,” and the salute to France, 
ennobled by sorrow, are the most striking. 

Pride in England, her cause and her sons, “ valiant as those that 
bore you, And sent you forth with a still countenance, And broke their 
hearts for England and live on”—are the keynotes of “ X.’s” War 
Poems,” which are dedicated to the Artists’ Rifles, and contain many 
ringing lines, and inter alia a genial tribute to Marshal Joffre and an 
ingenious and spirited adaptation of Mr. Kipling’s “ If.” 

The fine imaginative poem, “The Old Way,” which stands first in 
Captain Ronald Hopwood’s volume," appeared in the Zimes last Sept- 
ember, and, like all the pieces in the book, it emphasizes the continuity 
of England's naval spirit. As for “The Laws of the Navy,” published 
in the Naval and Military Record in October, 1893, they form an epitome 
of the unwritten rules of the Silent Service which has already become 
almost classical. The new solidarity of the Royal Navy and the Mer. 
chant Service is admirably illustrated in “‘ The Auxiliary ’—addressed 
to the trawlers, lineal descendants of Drake and Hawkins—and Captain 
Hopwood proves himself a good naval historian as well as a poet in 
“The Figureheads ” and ‘“ Tho Boatswain's Tale,” based on incidents 
of sea warfare in the sixteenth and cighteonth centuries. 

Miss Fox-Smith’s command of “ deep-sea speech ” and her happy use 
of the lilt and rhythm of the “ chanty ” are once more shown in Fighting 
Men.“ “The Rhyme of tho ‘Inisfail,’” “The Ballad of the Resur- 
rection Packet,” “‘ The Silent Navy,” “ Torpedo-Boats,” and “ Light 
Cruisers ” tell in different ways, but always with the same high spirit 
and humour, of our debt to the Royal Navy and th» Merchant Service. 
But the Army is not forgotten, and “The Route March,” “ Stew,” 
“Mules,” and “ Farewell to Anzac ” reveal the same insight into the heart 
of the British fighting man; his habit of “ grousing,” which never 
impairs his courage in hours of trial; his good comradeship, and his 
longing forhome. Nor is Miss Fox-Smith less happy when she exchanges 
the homely argot of the sailorman or “ Tommy” for the vein of high 
elegy, as in the closing stanza of “‘ Spring in Hampshire.” 

Though they do not come from the battle-front, several of Miss Letts’s 
poems * show direct contact with war in hospital, and pay an affecting 
tribute to courageous sufferers and devoted nurses. She grieves over 
the shattered flotsam of battle, and the loss of our golden boys, who 
“ gave their merry youth away for country and for God,” yot she does 
not quarrel with their heroic self-sacrifice :— 

* God rest you, happy gentlemen, 
Who laid your good lives down, 
Who took the khaki and the gun, 
Instead of cap and gown. 
God bring you to a fairer place 
Than even Oxford town.” 
A fine sonnet sequence tells of the sorrows of those “ hearts that break 
and live, having no more to give—mothers, sweethearts, wives.’’ In 
the Miscellaneous section which closes the volume we may note the 
beautiful “Rosa Mystica”’ and “ The Winds at Bethlehem” and two 
studies of submerged poverty in Dublin—the half-starved child who 
would not leave her mother because “ the creature loves her home,’”’ and 
the moving ballad of the old beggar-woman mercifully cured by Death 
the doctor. Miss Letts never strikes a wrong note or plucks needlessly 
at our heartstrings, and if there is little gaiety in her new volume, there 
is no wantoning with sorrow. 





THE EMPIRE OF SILENCE.* 

Tue Rev. Charles Courtenay, Chaplain of Holy ,Trinity, Rome, has 
written a little over four hundred pages upon silence. He has produced 
an eminently readable and entertaining if somewhat garrulous book. 
His object is, he says, to make a noisy world moro silent. In that object 
he has failed signally. We are sure his work will be widely provocative 
of talk and even of chatter. As he turns over the first leaves the 
reader will come across an apt quotation from Mr. A. C. Benson's 
Upton Letters: “God give me, and all uneasy natures, grace to know 
when to hold our tongues.”” We hope we shall not be thought irreverent 
if we smile at the sight of our author and Mr. Benson thus uniting in 
expectant petition. 

However, it is with aspiration rather than attainment that Mr. 
Courtenay is dealing, and perhaps it is cruel to laugh at any man’s 
aspirations, particularly as we are filled with wonder and admiration 
at the amount of amusing anecdotes, good sayings, and interesting 
facts that he has got together upon his subject. His chapter upon 
conventual silence gives much food for thought. Rome decrees more 
silence for her enclosed children than the ordinary world at all realizes, 
It seems to be practised to some extent in almost all the Orders. With 
her unerring knowledge of human nature, Rome has treated women 


© The Empire of Silence. By the Rev. Charles Courtenay, M.A. London: 
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more kindly than men in this matter. Did she feel that women were 
more incorrigible gossips, or that their gossip was more innocent than 
that of their brothers? Who shall say? Seriously, of course, the 
value of silence as an aid to worship has been recognized by all religions. 
So far as public worship is concerned, the Quakers practise more silence 
than the Roman Catholics, and God was spoken of among the ancient 
Egyptians as the “ Lord of the Silent.” 

To be a great talker Mr. Courtenay would have us regard as a serious 
fault. He depicts the agonies of mind of those who desire to “chip 
in.” It is true that they may suffer agonies, but that is because they 
are provoked by the talker to think. The man panting to get in a word 
is not bored, he is keenly interested. Which ten minutes seems the 
longer—that when we exercised ourselves to get an acquaintanco 
to talk or thet when we sought an opening for speech? We are 
inclined to take a view completely opposite to that of our author. For 
ourselves, we have never known a sinister person who was a great 
talker, and we should say that if ability is not equally divided between 
the talkative and the silent, it is because the talker has the advantage. 
There are scolding women and scolding men, just as there are sulky 
women and sulky men. Shakespeare makes one of his characters 
remark, after a round of abuse, that he has not been so “ bethump’d 
with words ” since “I first call’d my brother’s father dad.” 

When Mr. Courtenay calls silence “the universal language” he says 
an exceedingly clever thing, but wo think he dwells far too much on 
the value of silent looks. Reproach and sympathy should, he thinks, 
be generally expressed by looks. But self-consciously and on purpose 
to stare at some one and refrain from speech might easily, would in 
nine (@ses out of ten, degenerate into mere rudeness, and probably the 
tenth time would pass unnoticed and so be ineffective. The East i:, 
we suppose, the home of meditation. The Western man secks to grow 
wise by experience, the Eastern by thinking. Both grow wisc, but the 
Western way is the more human. 

Personally we are not anxious to see silence more valued here than 
it is. Mr. Courtenay quotes a very remarkable saying (he has a mar- 
vellous eye for good quotations) which tells, we think, against himself : 
“The East has few great men; many madmen. The West has mad- 
men enough, but still many great men.” We have, no doubt, endless 
inconsequent talkers, and wo have had no founders of religions; but 
set these aside, and the great men come from the West. 

Talking of religion, we wish that our author had been less anxious to 
find sacred precedent for his doctrines. The Old Testament furnishes 
him with a few good sayings in favour of sileace, but St. Paul's 
injunction to women not to speak in the church is beside the point. 
If the New Testament can tell us anything on the subject, it is that 
St. Paul was a great talker. His style proclaims it from first to last. 
When we are told that the Blessed Virgin was a silent woman, wo feel 
inclined to tell Mr. Courtenay that he is simply talking for talking’s 
sake, There is surely nothing in Scripture upon which such an argu- 
ment can be based. According to St. Luke, she was a poctess, Are 
poets often distinguished for silence ? 

Many, many delightful sayings about silence can be quoted from 
Shakespeare. Mr. Courtenay has a chapter full of them. 
wager that he could produce an equally good one, with Shakespeare’s 
help, on the worth of words, 

What he has to tell us of “ historical silences ” is erudite and ingenious 
and his pages on the inculcation of silence in children are also worth 
reading. On the whole, the book is very well done. We are sure its 
author will receive shoals of leiters about it from talkative persons 
wanting to argue. 

THE CREED OF A CHURCHMAN.* 

We welcome this little book as a plain statement, not in technical 
language as a creed, but in the form of addresses, of what the Evan- 
gelicel Party in the Church of England now holds as to “ what it means 
to be a disciple of Christ, and a member of His Church.” There are 
thirteen short chapters dealing with such topics as ‘“ Sin and Forgive- 
ness,” “Faith and the Faith,” “Prayer,” “The Bible,” ‘The Sacra- 
mental Life,” &c., and they are handled in a way which shows that 
this great, but long discredited, Church party is likely once more to 
come to its own, by accepting reason as an aid to faith, and admitting 
to its treasury things new as well as old. The High Church Party, by 
its greater philosophical acumen in making terms with modern science 
and discarding worn-out shibboleths, as well as by its greater care for 
reverence in worship, has long retained a prominence in modern England 
to which its special dogmas by no means entitle it, and we are glad 
to see that the other great party is putting its house in order. The 
chapters are not signed, as all the writers accept responsibility for the 
whole book. With most of what is here said we find ourselves in cordial 
agreement, and it is said with freshness and point. The weakest chapter 
is undoubtedly that dealing with the ministry; which shows signs of 
that old-fashioned unphilosophical way of handling questions from 
which most of the book is free :— 

“The question is often asked concerning the Christian ministry, 
‘Is it from heaven or of men?’ Have our ministers a divine authority 
or are they merely the particular members of the Body of Christ who 
are deputet by the Body to do the work of the ministry and who draw 





* The Creed of a Churchman. By the Bishop of Peterborough, the Bishop of 
Barrow, and Revs. Cyril Bardsley, E, A. Burroughs, and E. 8, Woods, London: 
Lougmans and Co, [ls. net.] 
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their authority from the Body? The latter theory finds a good deal of 
favour and is much in line with the democratic tendencies of our day. 
But it is utterly at variance with the notion which St? Paul and the 
Apostles had formed of the ministry, which they handed on to faithful 
men. In the last resort they felt themselves responsible to Christ, 
Who had given them their commission. . . So in ths Church 
to-day men offer themselves for the ministry who have felt that divine 
vocation.” 

If the Church is, as the writer calls it, “ the Body of Christ,” it must 
follow that members deputed by this Body to do the work of the 
ministry, if they are deputed in the right spirit, and with the right 
intention, are also called by Christ; and there is no antithesis between 
“from heaven” and “of men.”’ Would the writer care to affirm that the 
deacons and priests of the Church who volunteer for tho office are 
appointed by Heaven, but Bishops who are elected by the laity are only 
appointed “‘by men”? In the Apostolic Church the seven deacons, 
we know, were chosen by the Church, and probably many of the pres- 
byters were also so chosen. Tho attempt to compress into a paragraph 
the doctrine of the Christian ministry has resulted in much confusion 
of thought. 
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The Mysterious Stranger. By Mark Twain. (Harper and Brothers. 
7s. 6d. net.)—This posthumous story is a version of the Faust legend, 
as told by a sixteenth-century Austrian boy who, with his companions, 
meets the handsome young Satan in the woods. The Devil's feats, 
narrated with the practised ease of a veteran writer, make a readable 
story. But the curious feature of the book is Satan’s philosophizing. 
He convinces his young friends that every action, however insignificant, 
has an endless chain of unavoidable consequences, so that omniscienco 
alone can decide between any two courses. At the close he discloses as 
his grand secret the doctrine of subjective metaphysics that “ nothing 
exists save empty space—and you!” and that he himself is but the 
villager’s dream. This hopeless theory, it has been pointed out, accounts 
for much in the debased mentality of the modern German. It is curious 
that Mark Twain, writing of course long before the war, should have 
represented the theory as the working princip'e of Satan. 

Slavery of Prostitution. By Mand E, Miner. (Macmillan and Co, 
6s. 6d. net.)—Miss Miner, as Secretary of the New York Probation 
and Protection Association, has done a noble work in rescuing many 
young girls from the streets and giving them a fresh start in life. Her 
earnest and practical study of the subject deserves high praise and very 
scrious attention. Her analysis of the causes leading nearly five 
hundred girls to a bad life deserves notice. The influence of procurers 
accounted for twenty-five per cent.; bad home conditions for twenty- 
one per cent. ; pleasure and bad companions, eighteen per cent. ; personal 
reasons, seventeen per cent. ; and economic factors, such as starvation 
wages or unemployment, seventeen per cent. The last figure is at vari- 
ance with the contentions of some well-meaning people who attribute 


forcement of the law against procurers and seducers and dubious places 
of entertainment, and for the restriction of night work for women. As 
she says, the problem is not merely to take girls off the streets, but 
to keep them from going there. 


Episodes of the French Revolution in Brittany. By 'G. Lenétre. 
Is. 3d. net.) —M. Lenétre, well known as a 
devoted student of the French Revolution, gives in this book a detailed 
account of the terrible crueltics of Carrier, representing the Committee 
of Public Safety, at Nantes, where suspected Royalists and Federalists, 
men, women, and children, were drowned in batches or murdered in 
other ways. It is a black page of higtory. Carrier himself was guillo- 
tined not long after. 





A Shilling for Mu Thoughts. By G. K. Chesterton. 
Co. Ja. net.)—This amusing miscellany has been selected by Mr. 
E. V. Lucas from eight of Mr. Chesterton’s books, preference being 
given to his humorous pieces. Onc of the best of the Father Brown 
series of detective stories, The Wrong Shape, is given, as well as the 
house-agent’s story from The Club of Queer Trades and some excclient 
It is sure to be a 


(Methuen and 


passages from Mr. Chesterton’s study of Dickens. 
popular shilling’s-worth. 
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Abbott (G@ F.), Turkey, Greece, and tho Great Powers, 8vo....(R. Scott) net 7/6 
Ainzger (A. C), Memories of Eton Sixty Years Ago, cr 8vo..(J. Murray) net 9/0 
Beck (J. M.), The War and Humanity, cr 8v0.......+...+++ (Churchill) net 6/0 
3enton (A. EF), Indian Moral Instruction and Caste Problems and Solutions, 

BVO oc ccvcccdccvccsccccccs cose ccvesssseescecsecsseoens (Longminans) net 4/6 
Bolwell (F. A.), With a Reserv st in France, cr 8vo........ (Routledge) net 2/6 
Brittain (H. E.), To Verdun from the Somme, cr 8vo........ (J. Lane) net 2/6 

ks (L.), A Regional Geography of Asla and Australasia, cr 8vo 
on " — (Hodder & Stoughton) 3/0 
Burmester (Frances G.), The Dogs of War, cr Svo.......... (Heinemann) net 6/0 
Camp (W.), The House of Feu, cr 8vo ......... . (Hodder & Stoughton) net 5,0 
Catalogue of Bradshaw Collection of Irish Books in University Library, Cam- 

bridge, 3 vols., TOY BVO... . cc cece eee eee eeeresecee ae vaaee (Quaritch) net 42/0 
Cobb (T.), The Hillaway Letters, cr 8vo ...(Chapman & Hall) net 5/0 
Comfort (W. L.), Red Fleece, cr SV0.. 22... 6c cece ween eeeee (Helmemann) net 6/0 
Cowen (L.), “ It is for England” ; @ Romance .,,.(Hodder & Stoughton) net 2,6 
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Dane ya Regiment of Women, cr 8vo...... net 5/0 
Tanks (W.), Ke ome of Consolation, cr 8VO.............- (Longmans) net 4/6 
ey ‘Document ‘3 relating to the a of the European War, ed. 

with intro. by J. Brown, roy 8v0.. .......+. -+ (Oxford Univ. Press) net 25/0 
Fiske (C.), Scent ce and Service, Cr BVO.....6.cccceee ..(Longmans) net 3/0 
Grimshaw (Beatrice), Kris—Girl, cr 8Vv0.. 2... 2.6 cece eens eeee (Mills & Boon) 6/0 

jrotius (H.), The Freedom of the Seas; ; or, The Right ‘Which Belongs to the 

Duteh to Take Part in the East Indian Trade. . .(Oxford Univ. Press) net 5/0 
Hornbeck (S. K.), Contemporary Politics in the Far East, 8vo (Ap ~‘-“i~ a 15/0 
llubbard (P.), Laboratory Maaual of Bituminous Materials for the t 

Students in Highway Engineering, 8vo............ (Chapman & ‘ually x. 6/6 
Tiurry (J. B.), fateh and its Vicious Circles, S8vo............ (J. Lane) net 5/0 
Lindblom (A. ), La Peinture Gothiqne en Sudde et en Norvége (Quaritch) net 40/0 

Aindsey (V.), Handy Guide for Beggars, especially those of the Poetic 
Fra aternity, 2 hsossedendekenensadenesesnenatvacednl (Macmillan) net 5/6 
M: yy (M.), Under the French Flag: a Britisher in the French Army, 
PD AtnAddedkenieernsccnnenséeneuetecsécopnestadéded R. Scott) net 3/6 
Mackay “aw. M.), Bible Types of Modern Men....(Hodder & Stoughton) net 2/6 
Pearse (Cecilia Maria), The Kitchen Garden and the Cook (Smith & Elder) net 2/6 
Vhillips (H. B.), Differential Calcwlus................ (Chapman & Hall) net 5/6 
Pickering (G.) and Robinson (J. B.), Handwork and Geo graphy, Part I., Svo 
(J. Lane) net 3/0 
Poems of the Creat ‘War, selected by J. W. Cunliffe, cr 8vo..(Macmillan) net 6/6 
tawlinson (G. C.), Recent French Tendencies from Renan to — er 8vo 
(R. Seott) net 2/6 
teadings In Money and Bauking, selected and adapted by C. A. Philli , SVO 
(Macmil an) net 9/0 
Reeve (A. B.), The Diamond Queen, cr Svo........ (Hodder & Stoughton) net 2/6 
Rome and the War and Co: uing Events ia Britain, by *‘ Watchman,” 8vo 
(McBride & Nast) -ct 3/6 
Savie (V. R.), The Reconstruction of South-Eastern Europe, 8vo 
7 ewer: & Hall) net 7/6 
Supplementary Magic, by Elbique , cr SvO..........eeceeee: (Routledge) net 2/6 
Swanson (Margaret), Needlecratt in the School, 8vo............ (Longmans) 5/0 
‘ agore (Sir R.), Stray Birds, cr Bvo0.........ccccccceccess (Macmillan) net 4/6 
‘Temple (W.), Mens Creatrix: an E PD. «sacacanead (McBride & Nast) net 7/6 
thora (W. T), Brown's Elementary Questions and Answers for Marine En- 
ST hdc enn6n 6en6dsnéeetecdsncccdudaadbeamenaaset (Simpkin) net 6/0 
T. P's Journal ui Great Deeds of the Great W an Vol. LV., 4to 
"P.’s Journal Pub. Co.) net 4/6 
Tree (1. B.), Nothing Ma tters, and other Stories, ys besovtsieebdn ad (Cassell) 6/0 
‘Nurezynowicz (Laura de Gozdewa), Wien the Russians Came to Poland, 8vo 
(Putnam) net 6/0 
Van Tangenhone (F.), The Growth of a Legend, er 8vo.......... (Putnam) net 5/0 
Waliace (.), The Just Men of Cordova, er 8vo.......... (Ward & Lock) net 5,0 
Washburn (Mi: argaret Fioy), Movement and Menta’ Imagery, Svo (Constable) net 8/6 


Western Front (The), Drawings by Muirhead Bone: Dec., 1916, Part L, folio 


Edition de Luxe, 10 plates iu each...........eeecees (Country Life) net 10/6 
Westervelt (W. D., Hawaii an Legends of Voleanoes (Mythology), cr 8vo 

1. ee (Constable) net 6/0 
Wileocks (M. P.), The Eyes of the 1 Wiccweiceas (iutchinson) 6/0 


Blind, 








LIBERTY-SILK 
FOR 
DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 
LIDER co., cat ) NEGENT STR EET, LONDON, 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


FIRE. LIFE. 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY. 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
LIVE STOCK. THIRD PARTY. 


TY & 





(iz. 





SEA. 


Ihe Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application 
to the Secretary. 

ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, 

44 PALL MALL, _Lendon, S.W. 


Head Office : E.C. 


West-End Office : 


DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE. 
RED WuiteE 
& BLUE 


For Breakfast and after Dinner. 
In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so much stronges 


than ORDINARY COFFEE. 
ROYAL ‘| TOTAL FUNDS - 221,111,666, 


FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTORCAR, MARINE, 
COMPANY, | 








ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING, 


HFAD 1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL 
LIMITED. | CFFICES | 24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON, 


By Appointment to their 
Majesties the King and Queen 


IRISH 
POCKET 
Dlustrated list & HANDKERCHIEFS 


sumples post /ree 
For ladies, gentlemen and children 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Bonegall Place BELFAST 


———————» 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 
FOR THE HAIR 


Preserves the Hair. 
Beautifies the Hair. 
Prevents Scurf and Ba 3. 
me * ott. 7/- wa oe Sold by Stores, Chemists, 
ND’s, 67 Hatron GARDEN, Lonpboy, 


ROWLAN D'S “MACASSAR ol L. 


and 





PRUDENTIAL ASSU RANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
£94,000,000. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED...... 
CLAIMS PAID .....................8126,000,000, 


“APPOINTMENTS, &c., VAC VACANT AND WANTED. 
ITY OF COVENTRY PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


Applications are invited for the position of LIBRARY ASSISTANT (female) at a 
salary of £100 per annum. Permanent post. Candidates should have had experience 
In Library work, and should be able to classify and catalogue books. Applications 
jo candidates’ handwriting, with copies of three recent testimonials, to be sent ta 
the undersigned not later than January 3lst. 


ERNEST A. SAVAGF, 
Clerk to the Library Comittee, 
9th January, 1917. = 


YIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL TRUST, Shrewsbury High 
School.— REQUIRED, a LADY with small capital to MANAGE licens sed 
BOARDING-HOUSE in connection with Shrewsbury High School (G.P.D.S8.1.). 
Good opening.—Apply immediately to HEAD- MISTRESS 
a TIC 


> A F F APPRE 
A. W. FORD & CO., Ltd., 
Advertising Printers, ‘The Gaunts’ House, Bristol, 
have a vacancy for a well-educated youth as STAFF APPRENTICE, with a vi 
to future assistance in management of a specialized business. Premium r 


Applications by letter. PRR ae 2 
bes BRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION 


SOHNAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Wanted immediately, for the period of the war, an ASSISTANT-MISTRISS 
for English Subjects. Shorthand a recommendation. Graduate preferred. Initial 
salary £100-£130, according to qualifications and experience. 

USTIN KEEN, M.A., 
Education Secretary. 


Central Library, Coventry. 


ke. 


Ww 
quired. 


COMMITTEE. 





Count vy Hall, Cambridge. 
January 16th, 1917. 
W ANTED, PUBLISHING ASSISTANT, with commercial 
experience. Salary about £200. Also TYPE WRITING CLERK. Salary 
(not exceeding £100) according to efficlency. Should be fond of books.—Apply 
Box No. 794, The Spectator, 1 We ‘ington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
OMAN GRADUATE, Modern Language Honours, London, 
Oxford Teacher's Diploma, desires educational work, University lecturing, 
coaching, or school teaching with pupils over seventeen years of age. Tnglish and 
French, with German, elementary Latin and Mathematics as subsidiary subjects.— 
Apply “ EDUCATIONAL,” Box No. 795, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Fea London, W.0. 
TPYHE GLASGOW CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY 
requires not later than the middle of May a thoroughly experienced and 
competent SECRETARY to take supervision of its work—(Head Office and District 





Offices). Good salary to highly-qualified man.—Applications must be sent not later 
than February 12th to the CHAIRMAN, 212 Bath Street, Glasgow. No personal 
cany assing. 
JIANOFORTE TUITION.—Miss ETHEL VISIC K, Diploma 
Royal Conservatorium, Leipzig; Pupil of Teichmiiller, Tobias Matthay, and 
Leonard Borwick. 
EAR TRAINING and SIGHT-READING oa Rhythmic Method Principles. Pupil 
of Dr. Yorke Trotter. 
Stupi0s: 4 Coleherne Terrace, S.W. (Tel. : 4889 Western), and Broadwood’s Studios, 
Conduit Street, W. Miss Visick will see visitors at Broadwood’s Studios from 
12 t to 12 30. p.m. on Fridays, or by appointment. 
CO R E FE R $s 
nie N’S PART IN THE WAR.—Trained W orkers are urgently needed. 


Read “ CAREERS,” and prepare for work. A Handbook giving detailed informa- 
tion as to present openings for educated women. Price 1s. 6d.; post free 1s. 10d.— 
Central Bureau for the Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
NAFE WANTED.—Must be CHUBB’S PATENT. State exact 
anne size, fittings, and lowest cash price.—‘ B. G.,” 152 Salisbury Square, 
London, E.C 


LECTURES, 
RIBNTt A L SFU DP Tt ES 
The SCHOOL of ORIENTAL STUDIES, LONDON INSTITUTION, 
FINSBURY CIRC/S, E.C., OPI ENED on JANU ARY 18th, 1917. Courses will 
be held in the Prineipal Languages of the Near, Middle, and Far East and of 
Africa. Courses will also be given in Oriental Religions and Customs, 


Intending students are invited to apply at once to the undersigned. 
__F. DENISON ROss, 


WOME N, 


&e. 


Director 








UEEN’ ‘Ss COLLEGE FOR 
43 HARLEY STREET, W. 

The following Special Courses of LECTURES will be given at the alove College 
during the Leat Term :— 

1. The Federation of the British Empire. By the Principai, Rev. J. F KENDALL, 

M.A. 

2. Domestic Architecture. By LAURENCE WEAVER, Esq. 
8. The Russian Language. By Professor TROFIMOY. 
For further particulars apply to the SEC RE TARY. 


T\HE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
Trustees : 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). Major WALDORF ASTOR, M.-P. 


LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE. 


Dr. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.-P. 
SALISBURY. 


The MARCHIONESS OF 
Principal 
Miss M. H. MEADE, B.A. (Moral Seliences Tripos). 
Vice-Principal : 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm) 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. Students 
are prepared to be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 
The course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching in schools 
in the nek; sibousbeel. The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, W & 
beautiful and he althy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begins ia 


October.—Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 
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OUTH PORT PHY SICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
S President—Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B. Principalsk—A. ALEXANDER, 


The Staff consists of Medical Lecturers and 
experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Training, Including a Swedish 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women are 
trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. Massage, Sick-Nursing, and 
Medical Gymnastics. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision. 

Referens es permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon, 
and Rev. . Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 


F. h2.08. and Mrs. ALEXANDER. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM 

mwueE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 

frained in this College to become T eachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and Schools. 

‘The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational and Medical 

Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


TO GIRLS SEEKING A USEFUL AND “AT TRAC’ rIVE CALLING. 
NSTEY COLLEGE FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING AND 
HYGIENE, Erdington, Warwickshire, offers a full teachers’ training in 
Physical Culture, &e. Swedish a Dencing, Games, Swimming, Hygiene, 
Avatomy, Physiology, &c. Inclusive fees, £110 per annum. GOOD POSTS 
OBTAINED AFTER TRAINING. 


XROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chairman: Rt. 

ion, Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.: Sec.: 

Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A For information concerning Scholarships and Loan 
Fund, apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


MPORTANCE OF EDUCATION.—The GIVEN-WILSON 
INSTITUTE, PLAISTOW, E., has opened under the direction of Mr, 


an Education Department 


ALLEN 8S. WALKER, University Extension Lecturer, 

for the many poor persons r iding in West and East Ham who “ want to know.” 

Cou itributions shoul 1 be sent to the ADMINISTRATOR of Given-Wilson Institute. 
UTDOOR LIFE.—THATC HAM FRUIT and FLOWER 

O ¥ — NEWBI RY. Gardening for Women. Extensive range Glass- 

houses. gets tab les, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical] instruc- 

fion. B elas by B.Se. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeeping, Market- 






Fruit-preserving. 


ing, —For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 


PRIVATE _TUITION, &c, 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. Pp. oH. OL. EVANS, M.A., prepares 


PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), London Matric, 
end other Exams. Large modern house, 200 yards from sea.—Apply, Stirling 
Mouse. Manor Road, Bournemouth 


GIRLS’ SGHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


‘ T 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newnham 
College (Historical Tripoy) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 
Tel.: 470 Harrow. 
ORT ft OF ENGLAND.—CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND. 

Mountain and sea air, dry, bracing, and sunny. ‘The aim is to give a sound 
education to girls on public school lines. One of the four houses is set apart for 
juniors under 14 years of age. Well-equipped classrooms, laboratory, —— 
good playing field.—I}lustrated pros spectus on applic ation to HE AD- MISTRE Ss 


(.REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 


: ss S T 
For Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistresses { — nok ze MLA 
Cood modern education; country life. 
He:ithy situation; high pe 


New buildings; grounds of 12 acres, 
sition. Fees from 60 guineas. 
rN HE GRANGE, BUXTON.— School for Girls from 10 to 19 years. 
Thorough general education, with great attention to health. Elder girls 
may specialise in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic Science 
branch for girls over 18. ‘Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. Prep. 
ior Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD. 


PRRENC H SCHOOL, — Mile. EXPULSON, 1 Belsize Park 

Gardens, Hampstead, N.W., receives a few girls of good family, prevented 
irom finishing their education abroad. Only French spoken. Special ‘advantages 
- Music and accomplishments. Home life, outdoor games. Excellent references 
» England. 


[ ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
BA HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, Miss 
CUNDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education on modern lines. 
Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. Pupils prepared for 
advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. Healthy situation. 
‘Tennis, Hockey, &c. 


rOAUDOR HALL 





SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, 
FOUNDED 1850. 


~ ‘KENT. 


Principals { Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London. 
tincipals | }fieg VIOLET M. FIELI 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GE NTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS. 


(Resident only.) 





Houwee stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SVECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC re zn Method), 
LANGUAGES and AR’ 
LECTURES BY WELIL- KNOWN PitoFe SSORS.. 
I thw IGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS, “Limited 
a 34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Ifead-Mistre Miss G. TAR Lb TON YOUNG, M.A. 
Preparation for the Universities ; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCLENCK DEPAR rMENT. | 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. i 
BOARDING HOUSES. | 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS | 
- = ' 
H I G H ty I 5 L D . | 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. | 
Vrincipal—Miss WALLIS. 
Trivate Residential + chool for Girls. 
rele. ** Watio.d 616.” 
QTR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
b THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of Children | 
with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins, from sea, 


Miss Wiltshier, 


COLLEGE, 


—For illus. Proxpé 


perc NCESS 


apply Principal, 
HELENA 


Princ ipal—) Miss iss P ARKER. 


ctus 


EALING, W. 


TRearding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, Special attention to 
: English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if required. Large grounds, 


fees, Go guineas to 75 guineas a year. Officers’ daughters, 66 guineas a year, 








COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Preparation for University Examinations. Domestic Science ¢ cee 
Chairman of Governors: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A.,, 
Principal: Miss DAVIE, B.A. 
Illustrated Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, ¢ Towerfield,” West Cliff, Bourne- 
mouth. 
mHE : DOWNS. SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours Schoo! of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Eracing air from Downs and sea, A third house has just been opened for 
elder girls wahing te | epectalion in sian and Domestic Science. 


OURNEMOUTH 


SCHOOL, 





ay T ° F :E L ; = 
SOUTHWOLD. 
Head-Mistress—Miss L. STLCOX. 
_ Term began January 12 th. 
QVERDALE SCHOOL, SE TTL E, YORKSHIRE. 
Frincipal : Miss E, M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip. Camb.). 


Thoroughly good education in bracing me vuntain air, Moderate terms. Parisian 


lady holding French Teacher’s Diploma on the resident staff. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 

Good Substitute for Continental School ; special facilities for learning Freneh, 

as well as full range of ali other subjects ; boarding fees moderate; good and liberal 

dict ; healthy locality ; games, A&c., in own grounds; sea bathing —For Prospectus 
apply to Miss GOOD, B.A. (London), Fatal al. 


( UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE. 

Principals: Miss CHU DLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girten 
College).—First-rate Modern Fducation. Premises specialiy built for a School. 
Large Playing- -fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, 
&c. Tele.: Eastbourne 1034. Spring Term began January 1¢€th, 1917. 


(a SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
ti ; MACRAL MOIR, 


Prospectus on application to Mis 





Tel. : 


7 Gravehate. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 











} OYAL NAVAL C ADETSHIPS. Age 17} to 18}, 
P Special Entry, June 1917. No Nomination required. Full particulars witn 
copies of examination papers on application to JAMES GIEVE, 65 South Molton 
Street, London, W. 

NASTBOURNE COLLEGE.—President: The DUKE OF 
4/4 DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master Rev. F. 8S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. 8p cial Army and Engineering Classes. 
Physical Drill compulsory for the whole school. Cadet corps. New buildings, 
racquets and fives courts, swimming bath, &c. Exhibitions for Sons of Officers 
and Clergy. 

(EIETON COLLEGE. — Classical, Mathematical, M fode rn 
Language, Natural Science, and M SCHOLARSHIPS, value fr £ 
to £100 a year. “Also a Percival Schola and a Sf HOL ARSHIP for "ARM 
CANDIDATES. EXAMINATION in J; There are also several * War Exhi- 
nitoms "a of £60 a year.—TYarticulars fr om thi 1¢ SEC RE TARY, Clifton College Brist al. 

An Examination for ENTRANC ES sc CHOI AT SHIPS and EXHIBITIONS open 
to boys under 15 on September Zist, 1917, will be held on June 19th and 20th 

Further information can be obtained from th HEAD-MASTER, Head-Muaster’s 
House, Bradfield, Berks! ire. 

ELLY COL LEG E, ‘| AVISTOCE.. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent bi beautiful situation, 440 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. Special | ENG [NEERING class for NAVAL 
CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 

1 ELS TED SCHOOL. 
TEN SCHOLARSHIPS, £70-£20, and Four HH se Exhibitions will be offerel 
—Particulars from the icv. the HLAD-MASTER, or 


for ——. in March. 
the BURSAR. 





WD OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some TWEL VE OPEN SCHOLAR- 
») SHIPS, value from £75 downwards, for | m12to13,w be awarded 
by examination beginning March Oth, 1917 } XHIB 7 l 1OR: 3 yt cor t e) 
for sons of officers killed in the war will also be given. s examined at oo" ssall 
and in Londor For particulars apply THE Bt RSAR, ie all, bleetwood 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
OURNALISTIC and SE¢ RE rARI AL TRA IN ING 
© FOR LADIES Rene ystematic ’ Six it} ’ f ‘ 
any date. Excelle i etions given I { or write, THE TRIANGLE 


SECRETARIAL OFF I 3, 61 1 Molto Street, W. 


MIVWPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street 
p Adelphi, W.C. (near Charing Cross St rN. Get co ( ). Tvpe- 
writing, Shorthand, Dupl! ting, | ch l r id £6 4 3’ residence 
in Pari University certificate), Pupils take S mont Cours i a List 
on application, Terms cash. 
VASTERN SCcOURBRTIACSN LEBRA ZR Y, 
4 925 WOODBRIDGE ROAD, IPSWICH 
Typewriting Office. Manuscripts t 1 at mod ge. Work 
and promptly finished. 
SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
OINT GENCY POR WOMEN TEACHE] 
e OAKLEY HOUSI 14, 16, 18 BLOOMSBURY 8S] LONDON, W 
Under the management ot a Cor tt ! l tl rs’ ( ! 
of Preceptors, Head-Mis sses’ A ‘ \ 1 of Assistaut-M 
and Welsh County Scho Asso 
Che Agency has been d tort I M4 1 ! K 
WITHOUT UNNECESSAIY “COS 4 feces hereiore 0 A Calclla 1 Ou 
the LOWEST BASIS to cov t working 4 
Hours for Luterviews L1.80a »1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m 
Sa 1! ’ yl} ind 2 to 3 p.m 
When possible special apy meuts sou 4 ged. 
Reg A ALI M. POUNTALN 
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(pees OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel., Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of soquirements should be given. 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
—The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who are looking for 
ts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 


‘amiilivs, 
xo CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 

CHOOLS Parents can ‘obtain (free of charge) reliable 

information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
& Homes for boys and girls by sendi full particulars of 

their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of feces, &c.), to 

UTORS Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Fducational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 


— stafis of the most Important schools and thus able 
supply tuformation difficuit to obtain elsewhere 
OBese—188- 162 OXFORD STREET, SanOee, w. eit second Museum. 
BOYS 





CHOOLS FOR AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL FXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date knowledge 
of the REST SCHOOLS and 1UTORS in this a = be pleased to AID 
PARENTS in their choice by sending (free of charge) tuses and TRUST- 
WORTHY INFORMATION regarding ESTABLISH ME! TS which can be 
QHOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

"Phone, write, or call. 





3. & J. PATON, Fducational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
Telephone : 6053 Central. 
HE LESSER PU BLIG SCHOOLS.— 


There are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 

a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and full 

sarticulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon 

treet, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality preferred, and intended 
profession if decided upon. 


it 


without charge. 
terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Strect, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ESIDENT PATIENTS. — Descriptive List (illustrated) 
of Medical Men fn all parts willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS sent 


Clerical, and Medical Association, 


| EAL LACE, YOUGHAL.—Irisu Pornt. Liverick. [RIsH 
» CROCHET. Collars, Fichus, Berthes, Shawls, Bridal Veils, Teacloths, Table 
Centres, D'Ovleys, Ps Golden, Silver, and’ Wedding Presents. Selection sent on 
approval. Direct from the LACK SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, \oughal, Co. 
Cork. Old laces mended and cleaned. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persone wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buycrs. Hf forwarded by post, valac 
anh return, or offer made.—Chief Ofices, 63 Oxford Street, London. st. 100 um. 





LD GOLD and SILVER JEWELLERY ‘Bou ‘GHT.—W atehen, 


Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Cameo Brooches, Trinkets, Gold Coins, &c. Any 
hind, broken or otherwise. Highest value given. Cash or offer by return. lt 
(fier not ac ecepted parcel returned post free. Satisfaction guaranteed. Bankers, 


€94 Market Street, Manchester. 


EV ERS IONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE RKREVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
10 Laweaster Place, Strand, C. 
Established 1835. Capital om up) £500,000. 


£* PRIZE.—Send postage (Twopence) for particulars and 
copy of “HOW TO MAKE MONE Y WITH YOUR PEN” (Learn to Eara 
Ly writing to CRAVEN PRkss, 32 Craven Street, Strand, London. 


Pesr'e—S. Cane and CO., 


Limited, 


T HE 


APPEALS. 


NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY Mewmoria.L), 
QULEN SQl ARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.c, 


THE 


Patron : “Hh. M. 1 THE KING. 
SEVINTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING ‘FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER- 


VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WARDs. 
BADLY NEEDED. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACID 


DONATIONS, 


Secretary : 


Treasurer: THE EArt or Harrowpy. Goprrey H. Hamittron. 
ADY BU RGHCLERE'SP RISONE RS’ FPUND.—The Accounts 
P| of this Fund have been audited by Messrs. Siete, Fabian, and Co., | 
Chartered Accountants, & Staple Inn, W.C., and 27 Clements Lane, E.C. Any 


subscriber may inspect the ist of subscriptions at the offices of the above at 8 Staple 


inna, W.C. 


PLEASE HELP 
GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL 


(Commonly known as the Great —- Hospital), HOLLOWAY, N., 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, AND LEGACIES, 
_ 206 Bede fe for Si Sick and Wounded Soldiers, and 135 for Civilian Patients, 


FURNITURE FOR CASH. 
The best Stock of Furniture in London 


at LOWEST PRICES 
for Lxcellence of Quality and Design, 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co.., tta., 
238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 
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FOR GOD, KING AND COUNTRY. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


has Several Hundred 


RECREATION HUTS, TENTS and CLUBS 


for giving Rest and Comfort to the brave 


MEN OF BOTH SERVICES 


in the Home Cemps end in Flarcers, France, Malta, Egypt, Salonica, 
Mesopotamia, East Africa end India. More than S1X'‘1Y on the 
West Front ara actually 
UNDER THE ENEMY’S SHELL-FIRE, 
42 in Egypt. 
MORE are urgently required. Huts cost £300; Tents £159: 
Equipment £100; Weck’s Working, £5 Abroad, £2 at Home. 





“ Barclays’, afc Church Army,” 
Headjuarters, Bryanstou Street, Marble Arch, 


* payable to Prebendary Carlile, 
Ww. 


Cheqvies, crossed 
D.D., Hon. Chict Sec., 





The 


BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR 
FOOD, PARCELS « CLOTHING FUND. 


5 Act, 


Registered under the War Charitie 1916. 


This organization is authorized by the Central Prisoners of War 
Committee to carry on its work, and will be grateful for the con- 


| tinued help of those who have so generously supported it in the 
Or selection will be made on statement of natnre of case an! | 


past. Additional regular subscribers will also be welcomed. 
Donations should be forwarded to 
Miss C. Know1es, Hon. Treasurer, 
17, KENSINGTON GorE, LONDON, S.W. 
Those wishing to devote their subscriptions to an indivi dual 
prisoner should apply for particulars to the Hon. Secret:ry at the 


Offices and Depot, 
TREVOR SQUARE, LONDON, 
where all inquiries should be addressed. 


22 S.W., 





If you cannot sleep—try a 
Mustard Bath—a bath to 
which you have added a table- 
spoonful or so of mustard. 
It distributes the blood evenly 
over the whole body and 
relieves and quiets the over- 
active brain. 


Colman’s 


Mustard Bath 





“ Let Muster Mistard 
prepare your bath.” 


64.58 











azele 
Complete Senta Outfitters 









4 Princes Street. 
Hanover Square, 
London. 

Phone. Mayfair ‘4071 


Illustrated Catalocues 
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LOST MILLIONS 


OF THE 


WAR LOAN 


If there had been no Drink Trade in this country our people would have been 
able to lend the Government 


£400,000,000 MORE THIS MORNING, 


and our national expenditure during the war would have been £400,000,000 less. 


In the last year of Drink in Russia the people saved £8,000,000; in one year of 
Prohibition they have placed in their banks £177,000,000. Prohibition would have 
saved this country in useless drink expenditure, and its notorious results, 
£1,000,000 a day, and on this basis 


Prohibition during the War would have saved nearly 


£1,000,000,000 


Is this Trade worth it? 


STOP DRINK AND DOUBLE THE WAR LOAN. 


f you would know the unassailable facts about Drink and the War, and the unanswerable case for Prohibition 
as a Win-the-War Measure, read the fearless Chapters on Drink in the Book of the Hour. 


Circe DEFEAT? Bret 


The Truth About the 
Betrayal of Britain 


The book that advocates the policy of the 


STRENGTH OF BRITAIN MOVEMENT 


SUPPORTED BY NEARLY 











100 Admirals and Generals 500 Magistrates 
250 Representatives of Munitions 500 Doctors 
100 Privy Councillors, Ambassadors, Peers, 200 Baronets and Knights 
and M.P.’s 450 Scientists and Educators 
200 Leaders of Industry 100 Famous Writers and Artists 
No profit is made on this book. For every copy sold another will be printed. If you will help to print and sell a 
million copies please send a subscription to the Strength of Britain Movement and help this great Campaign for Prohibition. 


Every £100 will print about 10,000 copies 


Every £1 will help to advertise and sell them 
PLEASE FILL UP THIS FORM AND HELP THIS GREAT CAMPAIGN IN THIS VITAL HOUR. 


I enclose £ : 8. d. as a contribution to the Strength of Britain Prohibition Campaign and the fund for 
letting the nation know the truth about the Drink Trade and the War. 


P< 6. ahi Rddp esas ASA add OEE EM DIESER EES CERRO R OEE RL ERNE ok eee 


MN sks aca hae hed ERAS HAAR EARS Eee Aap 


1 


Cheques payable to the Hon. Treasurers. All officials are honorary 














A Copy of the Great Memorial now before the Government, signed by 2448 distinguished citizens of the United Kingdom, 
will be sent to every subscriber of 3s. 


STRENGTH OF BRITAIN MOVEMENT 


20 Denman Street, Piccadilly Circus, London, W. 
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ISSUE OF 


57, WAR LOAN, 1929-1947 


IN STOCK OR BONDS. 





INTEREST PAYABLE Ist JUNE AND Ist DECEMEER. 
First Dividend as follows, payable Ist June, 1917, on 
“Fully-Paid Allotments,” £1: 8: 9% 
“Instalment Allotments,” £0:11:10% 





Price of Issue £95 per Cent. 


Payable as follows: 


1. For FULLY-PAID ALLOTMENTS: 





On Application ee ee ee ee oe 406% 
2. For INSTALMENT ALLOTMENTS : 

On Application .. er ee ee eo £5% 

» FRIDAY, 2nd MARCH, 1917 ee £15% 

” ” 23rd ” ” oe £15% 

» WEDNESDAY, 18th APRIL on ee £20% 

oe 2 9th MAY 9 ee £20% 

” ry 30th ay ” se £20% 

£95% 





THE STOCKS ARF INVESTMENTS AUTHORISED BY “ THE 


NOTWITHSTANDING THAT THE PRICE MAY AT THE TIME )— a: 


ISSUE OF 


£4°1, WAR LOAN, 1999-1949 


(“Income Tax compounded.”’) 


IN STOCK OR BONDS. 





INTEREST PAYABLE l5ra APRIL AND l5rx OCTOBER, 
First Dividend as follows, payable 15th April, 1917, on 
* Fully-Paid Allotments,” £0: 12:8 % 


(The first Dividend on Instalment Allotments will be the full half-year’s Iuteres¢ 
payable 15th October, 1917.) 





Price of Issue £100 per Cent. 


Payable as follows: 


1. For FULLY-PAID ALLOTMENTS : 





On Application .. w ee ee -- £100% 
2. For INSTALMENT ALLOTMENTS: 

On Application .. oe ee ee oe §£5% 

» FRIDAY, 2nd MARCH, 1917 ee £15% 

” ” 23rd ” ” ee £20% 

» WEDNESDAY, 18th APRIL ” ee £20% 

o ” 9th MAY on ee £20% 

ry} oe 30th iT] iT} ee £20% 

£100%, 


TRUSTEE ACT, 1893," AND TRUSTEES MAY INVEST THEREIN 
INVESTMENT EXCEED THE REDEMPTION VALUE OF £100 PER 





Tur GOVERNOR axp COMPANY or tHe BANK OF ENGLAND are 
authorised to receive applications for the above Loans, which will take the 
form cf Stock cr Bonds to Bearer at the option of Subseribers ; Stock 
tuay be inseribed es transferable in the Stock Transfer Books, or may be 
registered as transferable by Deed. 


Applications, which may be for either Loan, must be for sums which 
are multiples of Fifty Pounds, end may be for either 


(1) “* Fully-paid Allotments,”’ 
(2) “ Instalment Allotments.”’ 


They will be received at the Bank of England Loans Office, 5 and 6 
Lombard Sireet, London, E.C., ond may be forwarded either direct, 
or through the medium of any Banker or Stockbroker in the United King- 
dom. 


British Government Treasury Bills will be accepted under disc>unt at 
5 per cent. per Annum, and War Expenditure Certificates will be accepted 
under discount at 54 per cent. per Annum, in both cases as from tho 
16th February, 1917, in lieu of cash, in payment for “ Fully-paid Allot- 
ments,” provided that the entire proceeds of the Bills and Certificates are 
£0 applied. 


or 


If not previously redcemed, the Loans will be repaid at par as follows :— 


£5°, War Loan, 1929-1947, on the Ist June, 1947; 
£4°, War Loan, 1929-1842, on the 15th October, 1942; 


but His Majesty’s Covernment reserve to themselves the right to redeem 
the Loans, or either of them, at par eat any time on or after the under- 
mentioned dates, on giving three calendar months’ notice in the London 
Gazette :— 
£5°% War Loan, 1929-1947, at any time on or after the Ist June, 
1929 ; 


£4% War Loan, 1929-1942, at any time on or after the 15th 
October, 1929. 


Both Capital and Interest will be a charge on the Consolidated Fund of 
the United Kingdom. 


As soon as the necessary statutory authority has been obtained, arrange- 
ments will 1e made for the acceptance by the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue of Stock and Bonds of these Loans at their respective issue prices, 
with due allowance for any unpaid interest accrued thereon, in satisfaction 
of amounts due on account of death duties, provided such Stock and 
Bonds have formed part of the Estate of the deceased for a period of not 
less than six months immediately preceding the date of death. 

For the purpose of providing against depreciation in the market prices 
of the Loans the Treasury underiake to sct aside monthly a sum equal 
to one-eighth of 1 per cent. of the amount of each Loan to form a fund to be 
used for purchasing Stock or Bonds of either Loan for cancellation whenever 
the market price falls below the issue price. Whenever the unexpended 
bslance of such fund reaches £10,000,000 the monthly payments will for 
the time being be suspended, but they will be resumed as soon as the 
unexpended balance falls below £10,000,000. 


Dividends on inscribed and registered Stock of the £5% War Loan, 
1929-1947, will be paid without deduction of Income ‘Tax, but the income 
derived from such dividends will be assessable to Income Tax in the hands 
of the recipients at the rates of tax appropriate to their respective incomes. 


Dividends on the £4°% Loan will be exempt from liability to assessment 
to British Income Tex other than Super-Tax. For the purposes of Super- 
Tax and in computing total income for the purposes of Exemption, Abate- 
ment, reduced rate of Income Tax on earned or unearned income, &c., the 
income derived from such dividends will be treated as if the amount 
received represented the net income after deduction of Income Tax at the 


full normal rate. There will, however, be no title to repayment of Income 
Tax in respect of such untaxed dividends. 


Stock and Bonds of these Loans and the Dividends payable from time 
to time in respect thereof, will be exempt from all British taxation, present 
or future, if it is shown in the manner directed by the Treasury that they 
are in the beneficial ownership of a person who is neither domiciled nor 
ordinarily resident in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Further, the dividends payable from time to time in respect of Stock and 
Bonds of these Loans will bo exempt from British Income Tax, present or 
future, if it is shown in the manner directed by the Treasury that the 
Stock or Bonds are in the beneficial ownership of a person who is not 
ordinarily resident in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
without regard to the question of domicile. Where a Bond belongs to a 
holder entitled to exemption under these provisions the relative coupons 
will be paid without deduction for Income Tax or other taxes, if accom- 
oe »y a declaration of ownership in such form as may be required 
»y the Treasury. 

The Books of the Loans will be kept at the Bank of England and at 
the Bank of Ireland. Dividends on Stock will be paid by Warrant, 
which will be sent by post ; dividends on Bonds will be paid by Coupon. 


Stock will be convertible into Bonds to Bearer at any time by means 
of transfer; and Bonds to Bearer will be exchangeable for Stock without 
payment of any fee. 


Powers of Attorney for the transfer of inscribed Stock, and Deeds fer 
the transfer of registered Stock, will be free of Stamp Duty. 


’ 


‘*Fully-paid Allotments” will be issued in one or other of the following 
forms as applicants may direct :— 


’ 


1. “ Certificate of Inscription”? of Stock transferable in the Stock 


Transfer Books ; 
2. “ Register Ccrtificate’’ of Stock transferable by Deed ; 
3. “* Bond Certificate(s)"’ exchangeable in due course for Bond(s) 
to Bearer. 


“ Instalment Allotments”? will be issued in the form of ‘ Allotment 


Letters’ which may either be retained until they are fully-paid, or may 
be exchanged for Scrip Certificates to Bearer. 

The Instalments payable in respect of ‘‘ Instalment Allotments’’ may 
be paid in full on or after the 2nd March, 1917, under discount at the 
rate of 4 per cent. per annum. Where payment in full is made between 
two instalment dates discount will be calculated as from the instalment 
date next succeeding the date of such full payment. In caso of default 
in the payment of any instalment by its proper date the deposit and 
any instalments previously paid will be liable to forfeiture. Arrange- 
ments have been made whereby holdcrs of Allotment Letters will be 
able to make further payments, without additional charge, at Ollices 
of the principal Banks throughout the United Kingdom. 

Dividends duo 15th April, 1917, and Ist June, 1917, in respect of 
Allotment Letters, Bond Certificates, and Scrip Certificates, will be paid 
by Coupon. 
be 


Allotment Letters and Scrip Certificates, if paid in full, may ex- 


changed for Stock on or after the following dates, viz. : 
£5°, War Loan, 1929-1947, on or after the 2nd May, 191 
£4°, War Loan, 1929-1942, on or after the 13th March, 191 


or they may be retained to be excliinged for Bonds to Bearer as soom 
as these can be prepared. 


s 
‘3 
7 

i5 


Stock will be transferable in any sums which are multiples of a pennys 
Bonds to Bearer will be iasued in denominations of £50, £100, £200, £500, 
£1,000 and £5,000, 
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CONVERSION OF 


£4 10s. per cent. War Loan, 1925-1945. 

£5 per cent. Exchequer Bonds, due 5th October, 1919 and 1921. 
£5 per cent. Exchequer Bonds, due 1st December, 1920. 

£6 per cent. Exchequer Bonds, due 16th February, 1920. 


Holders of the above issucs, in fulfilment of the options granted in 
the several Prospectuses relating thereto, may convert their holdings, 
in whole or in part, as on the 16th February, 1917, and receive in lieu 
thereof £5°4, War Loan, 1929-1947, and/or £4% War Loan, 1929-1942, 
at the rate of 

£105 5s. 3d. £5°4 War Loan, 1929-1947, for each £100 converted ; 
£100 Os. Od. £4°%, War Loan, 1929-1942, for cach £100 converted. 

Holders desiring to convert must give notice in the prescribed form 
to the Bank of England not later than the 16th February, 1917, but 
the actual conversion in the Bank’s Books will not be completed until 
Monday, the 2nd July, 1917. Between the 17th February, 1917, and the 
30th June, 1917, inclusive, holdings to be converted w ill be unchanged 
ag regards amount and description, except that holdings which are to be 
eonverted into £5°%, War Loan, 1929-1947, will bo designated “* B” 
Stock and Bonds, and those to be converted into £4°4 War Loan, 1929- 
1942, will bo designated “ C’’ Stock and Bonds. 


The first rted will be as 
On the Ist 


or 


follows : 


dividends on holdings to be conv: 
June, 1917—~ 





£4 10s.°4 War Loan, 1925-1945, “ B,”’ £2 s. 3d. per cent. 
£5% Exchequer Bonds, 1919 & 1921, * B,” £3 [%. Od. ” 
£5% i io 19080, “ B,” £2 1Is. 4d. os 
6%, ts » (1920, “ B,” £1 ls. 3d. 
On the 15th April, 1917— 
£4 10s. 0, War Loan, 1925-1945, “ C,” £1 Ils. 8d. o 
£594 Exchequer Bor ag 191! P& 12i,* ¢” &2 te 9 
£5 b Ps fe 1930, ** C,’’ £1 13s. 9d. ” 
x6' o ” ” 1920, "i, - 40 12s. &d. 0 
NOTE.—The above dividends represent interest accrued to tha 16th 
February, 1917, upon the old holdings to be converted, together with interest 
from the 16th February, 1917, upon the new holdings, which will result 
jrom such conversion. In the case of 5% Exchequer Bonds, 1921, 
sssued after the 5th October, 1916, the dit idends will be subject to a deduction 


the 


in respect of the interval which Sth Octobe r, 1916, 
and the { the Bonds. 

Bearer Bonds lodged fo. conversion will be exchang 
eates for a corresponding holding of ** B” or ** C” 
be attached a Coupon for the first dividend payable thereon. ‘These 
Certificates will be exchangeable for holdings of the new Loans on end 
after the 2nd July, 1917. 3onds lodged for conversion must be ace 
panied by all Coupons due subsequent to the 16th February, 1917. 

N.B.—A inscribed or Bonds registered 
irded to the Bank 


clapsed between 
issue oO 
“1 for Bond Certifi- 
to which will 


Bonds, 


om- 


pplications for the conversion of Stock 
in the Books of the Bank of Ireland, should be forw 
of Ireland, Dublin. 

Stock registered in the Books of the General Post OMce and Bonds 
issued by the General Post Oflice will not be convertible at the Bank 
of England, They will be convertible at the Post Office under the 
arrangements set forth in the separate Prospectus issued by H.M, 
Postmaster-General. 





Holdings of these issues do not carry any rights of conversion into any 








future issue that may be made by His Maijes ty’s Government. 

A commission of one-eighth per cent. will be allowed to Bankers, 
Stockbrokers and Financial Houses on allotments made in respect of 
eash applications for this issue bearing their Stamp, whether paid for 


g of Treasury Bills or War Expendi- 
allowed in respect of applica- 


in actual cash or by the discounting 
ture Certificates ; but no commission will be 
tions for conversion. 


Application Forms for Cash Applications— 

(1) for ** Fully-paid Allotments (2) for ‘** Instalment Allotments ’’ 
may be obtained at the Bank of England and at the Bank of Ire vase, 
at any Bank or Money Order Oflice in the United Kingdom; of Mes 

Mullens, Marshall, & Co., 13 George Strect, Mansion House, FE eae : a 


of the pring ipal Stockbrokers. 


ations 


Application Forms for Conversion Appli may be obtained — 
1. for Conversion = 
(a) Holdings ‘red or inscribed in the ) At the Bank of 
Pooks « of an Bank of England England, 
(b) Bonds to Bearer. ) London, E.C, 


the Bank of 
Treland, 
Dublin. 


ate the description 


d or At 
Bank } 


nversion of Holdings registere 
inscribed in the Books of the 
of Ireland. 
Applicants for Conversion Application Forms 
of holding which it is desired to convert. 
Tho Lists for both Cash and Conversion Apj 
on Friday, the lfth February, 1917. 
BANK OF ENGLAND, 
llth anuary. 1917. 


for Co 


ow i 
mu 


st st 


lications will be closed 


a 


a lity 


A nvalids™ 
’ Dyspepties 
® and the i @ 


The Importance of Suitable Food. 


O maintain health, Digestion, Absorption and Assimila- 
tion must proceed in a regular manner. When these 
processes become deranged, Dyspepsia and other 

Gastric Disorders result, causing pain and much discomfort 
to the sufferer. Errors in diet contribute in a special manner 
to these disturbances. The selection of suitable food then 
becomes a most important matter. For Invalids, Dyspeptics 
and the Aged the ‘Allenburys’ DIET furnishes a complete 
food, which is palatable, easily digested, and wholly nourish- 
ing. It increases the power of assimilation, making it 





Pr, 


S$ 


yy 
Y 


M, 











possible for other articles of food to be taken. 





gae~ Made immediately by adding boiiing water only. 


The ‘Allenburys’ DIET is a concentrated nutrient of exceptional 
merit, that can be taken for prolonged periods without any distaste 
arising. It is composed of pure, rich, full-cream milk and whole wheat 
in a partially predigested form. Unlike the usual invalids’ foods it does 
net require cow's milk to be 
used in its preparation, being 
instantly made ready for 
use by the simple addition 
of boiling water only 
This distinct advantage is of 
immense service in the work 
of a busy hospital or under- 
staffed sick-room. 























Mee 
| Meo & Hanburys Leé., test |] I Tins at 1/6, 
Rte pops ~oack, 





























Allen & Hanburys Ltd, 


cs 
“py, 37, Lombard Street, London. 
Ufy, ESTABLISHED 1716. 





Uh Copyright 





A.D.1715. 
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The Chair for a Restful Hour! 


- nee 








Adjustable to 3 positions, "7 

With spring se at and loose 4 c 

~ . agen ie — — ass arviage 
cushion back, in corduroy eu Paid te 
velvet. Made of solid oak, England 


dark or fumed. 


Write for Cat2iogue of these Restful Chairs and ot 
other Furniture Bargains to 


WOLFE « HOLLANDER, Ltd., General Furnishers, 


252-6 Tottenham Court Rd. (Oxford St. 1), London, W. 


q Please mention the ‘ Specialor.’ 





ene 

















QUALITY & RELIABILITY 


will be still more in evidence in 





— the post-war 2oh.p.Car. Allon, 
ready for the road as Touring Car 
or Landaulet, at a substantial 


reduction from pre-war prices. 
Your new Car SHOULD BE an 
Austin ! 

Have your name added to the 
Waiting List for earliest possible 
delivery after the war. 


The 
Austin Motor 
Co., Ld., 
Longbridge Works, 
Northfield, 
Birmingham. 
London: 479-483 
Oxford Street (near 
Marble Arch), W. 


Also at Manchester, 
Norwich and Peris. 


Full particulars sent at request. 
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FOREIGN BOOKS. 


———_———_——_ 





French, Flemish, Italian, Russian, 
Spanish, etc. 
The best foreign books _ recently 


published, both Novels and works on 
general subjects, as well as the best 
Educational Books, Grammars and 
Dictionaries, are on sale in the Foreign 
Depariment of 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB, 


280 Oxford Street, London, W. 





OOKS WANTED.—Encyclopaedia Britannica, India Paper. 

Any odd numbers of Surtees, Ainsworth, Dickens, Thackeray, Combe, Lever, 
~ Beckett, Alken, Cruikshank, Leech. Any sets of Standard Authors and t’resenta- 
tion copies with tmscriptions, Entire Ibraries purchased for cash.—HOLLAND 
BROS, 21 John Lright Street, Birmingham. 








OOKS WANTED.—Ency. Brit., 11th Edition ; Sponge’s Sporting 
‘Your, Liand!ey Cross ; Romford’s Hounds; Hawbuck Grange; Life of Mytton; 
J.ommeen’s Rome, 4 vols.; Curzon’s Persia; Cartyle’s Works, 34 vols. ; Completa 
} ditions of Stevenron, Meredith, Dickens, Lever, Browning, Kipling, Thackeray, &c. 


Looks Ulvs, by Cruikshank, Alken, &£c—HLCTOR’S Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 








THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMIT ED 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 
Authorised and Issued Capitai, £6.000,009, 
Paid-up Capital, £2,000,000. Reserve Fund, £1,960,000. Together £3,960,099 
Keserve Liability of Proprietors £ 4,000,000 


Total Issued Capital and Reserves .. as ee es «+ £7,960,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, ‘ 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 
States, and Dominion of New Zealand. 

LELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also mads. 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received tor fixed periods on term; which may be ascertained 
ov application, 
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Lots 


© (\ UARANTEED water- 

T prowl, Sir,”’ the shop- 

man was saying, 

“and I know no other manu- 

tacturers of field boots but the 

Lotus people who can give such 
a guarantee.” 

* But surely,asked the officer, 
‘all well-made boots are fairly 
waterproof, aren't they?” 

“Not inherently and neces 
sarly so, like Lotus. Here,” 
pointing to a large diagram in 
the shop ‘look at this, then 
you'll sce there are no stitch 
holes, the weak spot in all 
boots, nor any other places 
where water can soak through 
the boots, even should you 
stand in a pool for hours.”’ 

“Well, but why don't other 
firms make their boots this way, 
since itis so good?” the oflicer 
wanted to know. 

“Because it is the Lotus 
age patent, registered under 
No. 3822/14, and they are the 
only people who can make 
bovts by the welted: veldtschcea 
process.” 










































Lotus Ltd Stafford 
Makers of Lotus & Delta Boo's 
Agents everywhere 


Lotus 3611—84/- 


Guaranteed Waterproot 


Lotus Patent s822'14 

















Just Published, 


For Hints regarding the 


NEW WAR LOAN 


CONSULT 


“THE 100 BEST 
INVESTMENTS,” 


JANUARY, 1917, SUPPLEMENT. 


Containing a Special Survey of the Field of Investment 
and a Study of the Steel and Allied Industries after 
the War. 


The above work gives the latest details of 100 specially selected 
securities covering the whole available field of investment, par- 
ticulars of further investments, together with yield tables and 
general hints of value to every investor. Also details and hints 
regarding the New War Loan, 





Post free on receipt of 4d. from the Pubiishers, 


THE BRITISH, FOREIGN & COLONIAL CORPORATION, 
LTD., INVESTMENT BANKERS, 


57 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 


__Constable’s Novels — 


PETUNIA. 3rd Printing. 
3y Mrs. GEORGE WEMYSS. 


* * Petunia ’ is certainly one of the flowers of the autumn season.” 


—Punch. 
A SOLDIER OF LIFE. 
By HUGH DE SELINCOURT. 
“The vigour and purity of Mr. de Selincourt’s thought are a 
perpetual delight.”"—New Statesman. 
OUT OF THE HOUSE. 


By M. E. F. IRWIN. 
“A novel in a thousand, the work of art delicately finished, 
fantastically real within its chosen limits.’ —J ‘eld. 


STILL LIFE. 
By J. MIDDLETON MURRY. 
“ Very clever, very subtle, very delicately worked.’’—Tines, 


* Amazingly clever.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


SLAVES OF FREEDOM. 
3y CONINGSBY DAWSON. 
“A story of absorbing interest..”.— Yorkshire Post. 
THE BUFFOON. 
By LOUIS N. WILKINSON, 
“A first novel of extraordinary cleverness.’ 
THE THRUSH AND THE JAY. 
By SYLVIA LYND. 


“This tender and brilliant little book.”—Daily News. 


’ 


—New York Nation 


——— a —_—— 


10 Orange St. London W.C, 





Constable & Co. Ltd. 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 





The Adoration of the Soldiers (Christ- 


mas in the Trenches) 


By EMILE CAMMAERTS. Illustrated by 
MAEKERS. Royal 4to. £1 Is. net. 

“In bringing the Nativity itself into a dug-out, with ‘ the Sceptic,’ 

* the Grumbler,’ and ‘the Jovial One’ sleeping in the mud outside, 

M. Cammaerts has handled a very difficult subject ; but he has done it 

with a taste, a delicacy, and a feeling that make the old story in so new 

a setting very beautiful and very impressive.”,—WESTMINSTER GAZETTF; 





LOUIS RAE- 





SECOND IMPRESSION. 
A Plea for 


The Valley of Decision. 
Wholeness in Thought and Life 


By the Rev. E. A. BURROUGHS, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Hertford College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

“In the best sense, this is a War book... . We unreservedly com- 
mend this book. Its wide perusal would surely facilitate that happy 
sequel to the war which the author, and all thoughtful persons, earnestly 
desire to see.’—-WrSTERN Datty Press. 








Sermons sed Sermon Notes. by the 


Rev. B. W. Maturin 


Edited by WILFRID WARD. With Portrait. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 

“ When Father Maturin went down with the ‘ Lusitania,’ doing the 

office of a priest to the last moment, one felt that a light was gone out. 

. . « He was above all things a preacher. . How carefully he 

prepared his sermons, the notes which Mr. Ward has edited sufficiently 
prove.’—Cuurcu Times. 


Italy in the War 


By SIDNEY LOW. With 32 Full-page Illustrations and 


3 Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 








* 4 sane and valuable contribution to the understanding of Italy's 
share in the world-war. It is written with the force and felicity of 
a which we se ded nba the author.’—Tux Times. 


The Indian Moral ctmestian and 


Caste Problems and Solutions 
By A. H. BE NTON, LCs oe Retired). 8vo. 


The Stations of Salita. Sinesenies 


3y RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEEF, M.A., Premchand Roy 
chand Scholar, Calcutta University. With an Introduction 
by PATRICK GEDDES, Professor of Botany, University 
College, Dundee. With 16 Illustrations. 8vo. 9s. net. 

The author has tried to indicate in a general way the lines of 
Indian economic advance, showing the scope of the factory, the 
workshep, and the cottage industry in the industrial progress of 
the futu 

‘A work of ability based on a systematic investigation on the spot 
of the 2 village industries of India, and the systems of trade credit and 
transport.’—Tue Times. 


. 6d. 


_LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, 39 ‘Paternoster Rese, London. 


A WAR-TIME PRESENT. 


WwW. suggest that there can be no better present in War Time 

than an Annual Subscription to the ** Sprcrator.” 

Send £1 8s. 6d. to the Manager, The “Spectator,” 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, with directions where to send the copy, and the 
paper ‘will be forwarded post free to any address. 

Fill in the form below, tear out the page and enclose it with cheque 
for £1 8s. 6d., or if for abroad for £1 12s. 6d., in an envelope 
addressed to ‘‘ The Manager, The ‘Srectaror,’ 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C.” 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 








PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. Yearly. 
Including postage to any - of the United Kingdom 
or the Front oe ee ee - £18 6 
Including yostage to any of the British Colonies, 
America, France, India, China, Japan, ae. 66 £112 6 
To The MANAGER, The * * SPECTATOR,” 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
l enclose Cheque (or Postai Order) and should like the “SPECTATOR” 
sent for one year to 
CAMO sscccseccnccsccss0ssee cocccccccoccccseccce 
(Please state Title or whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss.) 
PDTOND 5 000 66 60-440065060660060009064680066800800 


SFA HO Hee seat areresesees SHEFEH IPS Has aes 





J. M. DENT & SONS, Lr. 


NATION.—‘‘ A very detailed and {a series of recommendations based ‘upon 


Nationality 322 War 


By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. With Coloured Maps. 
crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Dalty NEws.—'‘The exposition in this highly stimulating book reveals the 
bewildering complexity of the problems opened and reopened hy the war... 
MR. TOYNBEE HAS DONE A NOTABLE SERVICE BY SURVEYING THE 
FIELD WITH SUCH ASTONISHING THORCUGHNESS AND INTELLIGENCE.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Cr. 8vo The New Europe 1s. Gd. not. 
SOME ESSAYS IN RECONSTRUCTION. 
SECOND EDITION. With Introduction by LORD CROMER. 


SPECTATOR.—“* SIX THOUGHTFUL LITTLE ESSAYS ... SUFFICIENT 
FOR ALL PRACTICAL PURPOSES. 


THE 


POLITICAL ECONOMY 
OF WAR 


By F. W. HIRST. Large crown 8vo. 
SECOND EDITION. 
BROUGHT UP TO DATE WITH MUCH ADDITIONAL IN- 
FORMATION CONCERNING THE WAR DEBTS OF EUROPE 
AND THE FINANCIAL SITUATION CAUSED BY THE WAR. 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—‘‘ The bock is by far the abicst and mest broadly 
concelved of the growing erray of books suggested by the financial aspect of the 
great conflict, and the latest corrections and additions bring the book up to date 
and add greatly to Its utility.” 


A SECOND EDITION OF THE 
Economy and Finance of 
the War 


By Prof. A. C. PIGOU. Crown 8vo. 15, net. 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“‘ The acutest, sanest, and clearest account of the 
economic cests of the war and the way they should be met which it has been our 
fortune to come across.” 
THE 


Interpretation of History 


3y L. CECIL JANE. Large crown 8vo. §s, net. 
MALL GazEeTTE.—'‘ A BRILLIANT SURVEY OF MODERN EUROPE. 
HE HAS A REMARKABLY CLEAR AND BRILLIANT STYLE, CONCISE 
AND YET EASY.’ 


The War Lords 
A. G. GARDINER 


With 16 Portraits by CLIVE GARDNER. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


BOOKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR IN THE 


Wayfarers’ Library 
Prophets, Priests and Kings 
The War Lords 
Pillars of Society 


120,000 of these books sold. 


PEBBLES on THE SHORE 


By ALPHA OF THE PLOUGH. 
Day CHRONICLE.—** These essays are triumphs of personality; no one 
could have written them but ‘ Alpha of the Plough,’ whose temperament is as 
clearly deduce ‘ible from the: m as Lamb's _is from ‘Elia.’ ; 


A NEW EDITION OF 


The Necessity of Christ 


By Dr. W. E. ORCHARD. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
SprcTATOR.—‘‘ A very serious and impressive plea for orthodox Christianity. 
We greatly recommend this very original book to all interested in modern theology.” 


A NEW BOOK OF VERSE BY 


EVELYN UNDERHILL 


Cr. 8vo. Theophanies 3s. 6d. net, 


OpnsEnveR.—‘‘ There is a strong and harmonious beauty in Miss Underhill’s 
work that sets it apart from other poets. The a orld of the spirit is the world 
it ranges and the spiritual world is everywhere. 

Immanence 

OF VERSE. FOURTH EDITION. 
Theophanies.” Crown Ove. 3s. 6d. net. 
ss of he r work.’ 





Large 


5s. not. 


PAL 





A VOLUME 
Uniform with ‘“ 


Times,—‘ The richness and loftine 


23 ALDINE HOUSE, BEDF ORD STREET, W.c, 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 
BRITISH AGRICULTURE 


THE NATION’S OPPORTUNITY 
Being the Minority Report of the Departmental 
Committee on the Employment of Sailors and 

Soldiers on the Land. 
By the Hon. EDWARD G. STRUTT, LESLIE 
SCOTT, K.C., M.P., and G. H. ROBERTS, M.P.; 


Together with Addenda on Housing, etc., by the 
Signatories, some Considerations by “A _ Free 
Trader” in favour of their policy, 

And a Preface and Appendix on the Reclamation 

of Land by A. D. HALL, F.R-S. 3/6 net. 


1st Large Edition exhausted, 
2nd Large Edition now ready. 


The PANGERMAN PLOT UNMASKED 


By ANDRE CHERADAME. Translated by 
Lady Frazer. With an Introduction by the Earl 


of Cromer. 2/6 net. 

The Spectator says: ‘“ Wo cannot commend to our readers a 

better collection of facts from which to derive a wise caution at 

a turn of events than is contained in this important 
wor 


THE OLD WAY 


And other Poems. By Captain RONALD A. 
HOPWOOD, R.N. “The poem which is set at 
the beginning of Captain Ronald Hopwood’s little 
volume is one of the finest sea-ballads ever 
printed. ’—Morning Post. 2nd Impression. 2/6 net. 


THE MARK OF THE BEAST 


By Sir THEODORE COOK, Editor of “ The 
Field.” ‘An eloquent and comprehensive sum- 
mary of the case against Germany.’’—Daily 
Express. 5/- net. 


WHAT IS INSTINCT? 


Some Thoughts on Telepathy and Subcon- 
sciousness inAnimals. By C. BINGHAM NEW- 
LAND. Illustrated. 6 - net. 


Ready on Wednesday. THE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 





No. 450 JANUARY. 6s. 
IMMORTALITY AND CTIRISTIAN | GERMAN WAR LITERATURE ON 
BELIEF. The Rev. J. Gamble, THE NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST. 


w.c. T. ¥. A. Smith. (With Maps.) 
OUR NATIONAL DEBT. H. J. 
Jennings 
THE ST ATE AND AGRICULTURE. 

Lionel Smith-Gordon. 
= 4 LIURAL MOTORS. Harold 


Wy 
AIRC RAPT POLITICS IN WAR 


TIME. 
THE RECENT nes ITICAT, CRISIS, 
THE COURSE OF THE WAR. 
Colonel Blood. (With Maps.) 
STAND PRACI THE UNITED STATES, 
AN LACE, 


THE WAR AND THE RACE, 
D. Whethai. 

JOHANN ZOFFANY, R.A. 
Tennyson, 

SOME ‘TIBETAN ABBLYS' IN 
CHINA. Reginald Farrer. 

THE WORKS OF PAUL CLAUDEL. 
J. M. Murry. 

3 NAVY AND ITS WORK IN 
CHE WAR. John Leyland. 

ae tin aed VIEWS OF IMPERTAL 
NITY. i, Australia. - New 
Zealand. iii, South Africa 


SCIENCE PROGRESS 


Edited by Lieut.-Col. SIR RONALD ROSS, K.C.B., R.A.M.C.(T.F.) 
No. 43. JANUARY. Itustrated. 5s. net. 
Articles : 

Scientific Parliamentary Reform. W. H. Cowan, M.P. 

A Theory of Colour Vision. R. A. Houstoun, D.Sc. 

The Jaw of the Piltdown Man. W. P. Pycraft, F.Z.S., A.L.S. 

What is a Disease ? (in part). Dr. Charles Mercier. 

La Doctrine Sociologiquo a@’Emile Waxweiler. N. Ivanitsky. 

F. Van Langen hove. 

Popular Science: ‘The Oldest Flint Implements. J. Reid Moir. 
Essay-Review: ‘The Sister of Science (Sir Ronald Ross). 


Recent Advances in Science: Philosophy ; Mathematics; Astronomy ; 
Physics ; Physical Chemistry ; Inorganic Chemistry ; ; 
Geology ; Anthropolog; y: 

The Theory of Integral Equations and the Calculus of 
Operations and Functions (H. Bateman)—Humanistic 
Culture Through the Study of Science (G. N. Pingriff). 


Correspondence. Notes. Reviews of Books. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 


Charles 





Essays: 





Macmillan’s New Books 
SEA WARFARE 


containing “The Fringes of the Fleet,” 
“Tales of ‘The Trade,’” and 
“ Destroyers at Jutland.” 


By RUDYARD KIPLING 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 





Livelihood. DRAMATIC REVERIES. By 
WILFRID WILSON GIBSON, Author of “Friends,” 








** Battle,” ‘‘ Borderlands,” ‘‘ Daily Bread,” &c, 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
oN oh, ” or Accomplishment. 
A Stady of the Classical Stage of ag By 
ERNEST FENOLLOSA and EZRA POUND. With 
Frontispiece. Svo. 7s. 6d. net. 
REV. WILLIAM TEMPLE’S NEW BOOK. 
Mens Creatrix: An _ Essay. 


James’s, 


By WILLIAM TEMPLE, Rector of St. 
Demy 


Piceadilly ; ; Hon. Chaplain to H.M. the King. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


What Think Ye of Christ ? 


Being Lectures on the Incarnation and its interpreta 
tion in terms of modern thought. By the Rev. 
C. E. RAVEN, M.A. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net, 


Tar Trmes.—* An able expes'tion of the work and nature of Chr ist 
on the lines of a liberal theology—deprecating belief in an ultimate 
inerrant authority as intellectually dishonest and inconsistent with 
Anglicanism and insisting on the changed needs of modern life.” 


Religion and Philosoph 
R. G. COLLINGWOOD, Fellow an >a rc ” 
Pembroke College, Oxford. 8vo. 5s. net. 


Introduction to Economics. 

By FRANK O'HARA, Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., LONDON. 
Price 6d. net. i 


NEW EUROPE 


A Weekly Review of eds Politics. 
). 14. 


Every Thurs an. 


THE 


- 


READ 
THE ALLIES’ PROGRAMME. 


READ 
BELGIUM AND THE PROBLEM OF THE SCHELDT, 
By PIERRE MAES. 
READ 


MAGYAR FORGERIES IN ENGLAND, 
By R. W. SETON-WATSON. 


SPECIAL 16-PAGE SUPPLEMENT. 
THE PEACE MOVEMENT. 
Official Documents treated. 


The collaborators of THE NEW EUROPE are drawn from the 
leading political writers among the Allied nations. 
Ask for it at your newsagent. 
Send for a specimen copy (gratis). 
CONSTABLE and co. Ltd. 10 Orange St. London Ww. ¢. 


The CANDID Quarterly Review. 


CONDUCTED BY 
THOMAS GIBSON BOWLES. 

The ‘Title-page and Index to Vol. 5 is now ready. A copy thereof will be sent 
free of charge to any subscriber or owner of this volume on application through 
any Bookseller or Newsagent ; or dircct to the Publisher, F. H Garratt, 26 Maidea 
Laue, Strand, — W.c, 





THE LATE CAPTAIN SELOUS. 


The beautiful last drawing of Sir Joun Muirrats, P.R.A., 
entitled ‘‘ The Last Trek,” which gives a fine portrait of the late 
Frederick Courteney Selous, may be seen in a fine proof engraving, 
price £2 2s. net, at 
Messrs. HENRY SOTHERAN and 6€0.’s, W.C., 

and 43 Piccadilly, w. 


AVOID UNNECESSARY OPERATIONS 


Read “INITIS or Nutrition ane Exerciees ” 


.(Ed.) . 
An important message 


to men and women by 
an eminent surgeon. 


140 Strand, 


By A. RABAGLIATT, M.A.,M.D., F.R.C.S 
47 Photographs, 
Post paid, 10s, 6d. re’. 
Cc. W. DANIEL, LTOD., Graham House 
Tudor Strect, E.0, 


Lendon : 
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MACMILLAN’S EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


w. & A. K. JOHNSTON’S 
ATLAS GEOGRAPHIES 


For Elementary Sehools. 


Preparatory Atlas Geography. 
Limp Cloth Covers, 7d. net each. 

(1) EARTH LORE, an Ele- 
mentary Introduction 
to Geography. 

(la) THE WORLD AND 
ITS PEOPLES. 
Limp Cloth Covers, price 6d. net each. 

With Index, 7d. net. 

(2) BRITISH ISLES. , Each book contains Special Maps, 
(3 EUROPE (excluding illustrating Surface, Routes, Cli- 

British Isles). mate, Vegetation, Mineral Pro- 

(4) ASIA. ductions, Manufactures, Distri- 

(5) AFRICA. bution of Population, and Poli- 

(6) AUSTRALASIA. tical Divisions, in addition to 

(7) NORTH AMERICA. numerous Sketch Maps. Prac- 

(8) SOUTH AMERICA. tical Exercises are set at tho 

(9) INDIA. end of each section. 


British Empire Beyond the Seas. 
For Upper Standards of Elementary Schools and Lower Forms 
of Secondary Schools. Limp Cloth Covers, 7d. net. With 
Index and bound in stiff Cloth Boards, 10d. net. 


For Higher Elementary and Lower Forms of Secondary Schools. 


Part I. A Physical Geography. 
Covering the work required for tho Oxford and Cambridge 
Locals and other University Examinations. Numerous Prac- 
tical Exercises are set on each part. This book is illustrated 
by 11 Maps and 85 Diagrams. 1s. 6d. net. 


Part II. Junior Atlas Geography 
of the World. Containing 7 Blank Orographical 


Maps, 88 Special Maps, and 20 Sketch Maps. Numerous 
Practical Exercises at the end of each section. 28. 8d. net. 
Parts I. and II. bound together forming a complete 
Geography and Atlas. 3s, 9d, net. 


For Upper Forms of Secondary Schools and University Students. 


Part III. Senior Atlas Geography 
of the World. On a Regional Basis, meeting the 


requirements of University and other Examinations. 
( In preparation.) 
Numbers: (1) BRITISH EMPIRE. 
1s. 10d. net. (2) EUROPE AND 
ASIA (Ready). 18. 10d. net. 
(5) NORTH AND SOUTH 


Specially adapted to meet the latest 
requirements of the Board of 
Education. 


Also published in tho 
(la) BRITISH ISLES ( Ready). 
THE MEDITERRANEAN. (3) 
(4) AFRICA (Ready). 18. 9d, net. 
AMERICA, 


For Commercial Schools. 


Part IV. Commercial Atlas Geo- 
graphy. 3s. net. 


Specially suitable for Evening Commercial Institutes; London 
Chamber of Commerce and Society of Arts Examinations ; Students 
preparing for Civil Service Examinations. 


Practical Geography Notebooks. 


40 quarto pages. In Tough Paper Covers. 4d. net each. 
Each Practical Notebook contains :— 


Practical Exercises on World Position, Size, Relief, 
Routes, Climate, Vegetation, Animals, Mine- 


BRITISH ISLES.* 


* rals, Manufactures, Commerce, Distribution 
EUROPE. of Population, Political Divisions, 
ASIA.* Contour Map with Special Signs for orally testing 
Pupil’s knowledge. 
AFRICA.* Three Regional Contour Maps for Practical Exer- 
cises on Relief and Routes 
AUSTRALASIA, Four Blank Outline Regional Maps for Practical 


Exercises on Distribution of Productions and 
Manufactures, 

Four Blank Outline Regional Maps for Practical 
Exercises on Commerce, Distribution of 
Population, and Political Divisions, 

Squared Paper for Sections, Graphs, &c, 

Ruled Paper for Written Exercises, 

A Climatic Record for Students to fill in, 

A Student's Record of Progress. 

Those marked * are now ready, 


NORTH AMERICA. 
SOUTH AMERICA, 
BRITISH EMPIRE. 
PHYSICAL, 





-_ 


History’s Background. by J.s. TOWNSEND, 
B.A., and T. FRANKLIN, A.C.P., A.R.S.G.S. With Maps. 
Book I. EURASIA, including the Mediterranean Region. Tho 
Dawn of History to the Close of the 15th Century. 1s, 6d. net. 

ConTENTs.—Part I.—Great Reservoirs of Life. Part II.— 

Ancient River Civilisations. Part I1J.—Inland Sea Civilisations. 

Part IV.—The Beginnings of Modern Europe. (W. and A. K. 

JOHNSTON, Ltd.) 











A Defence of Classical Education. 
By R. W. LIVINGSTONE, Fellow and Assistant Tutor of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 4s. 6d. net. 

Tne Datty Matt.—* Few wiser or better written works on the eternal education 


controversy have appeared than Mr. R. W. Livingstone’s ‘A Defence of Classical 
Education.’ ” 





SECOND IMPRESSION. 

Discovery,or the Spirit and Service 

of Science. py Professor R. A. GREGORY. With 
8 Plates. 65s, net. 

THE TrmEs.—‘ We recommend Mr. Gregory's book not only to science teachers 


and to the boys and girls of the highest classes and forms in the schools throughout 
the country, but especially to the training colleges.” 





a 


ENGLISH LITERATURE FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
NEW VOLS. 
Selections from Le Morte D’Arthur 


of Sir Thomas Malory. ruitea by pororny 
M. MACARDLE, B.A. Limp Cloth, 1s. 


Njal and Gunnar. 4 Taleof Old Iceland, retold for 
Boys from Sir G. W. Dasent’s ‘‘ Story of Burnt Njal.”” By H. 
MALIM, M.A. Limp Cloth, 1s. 


Maecmillan’s New Senior Class 
Readers. With Illustrationg. 


Beok |. for Class IV. Is. 44. Book Sl. for Ciass VI. 
Book II. for Class V. Is. Gd. Book {¥. for Ciass Vil. 


THE ScotTTisn CLAss TEACHER.—“ They seem workmanlike in every respect — 
clear, large type, refreshingly novel extracts from modern standard works, well!- 
chosen illustrations, interesting and useful questionnaires and exercises, ‘The 
series deserves praise,” 


fs. 6d. 
is. 6d. 


+ J s 
Macmillan’s Graphic Geographies. 
= 
The British Isles. bys. c WaALttis, Bsc., 
F.R.G.S8. Sewed, $d. Contains 4 coloured Orographical 
Maps and 24 Maps in black and white, and forms a combined 
text-book and atlas for beginners. 

THE Tiucs.—‘ Mr. Waliis has produced, with excellent maps, a geography of 
the British Isles which brings vividly before the reader not only the physical 
but the economic aspects of the islands, the people, the farming districts, the 
factory areas, the sea-routes, the fisheries. Each section is followed by suitable 
and searching questions, and for purposes of direct instruction or of revision of 
more detailed work the book will be found of real use.” 


NEW VOLUME. JUST PUBLISHED. 


Here and There Stories, mustrated Readers 
in Geography. Senior. No. 17, Discovery and Commerce, by 


DAVID W. OATES, B.A., L.C.P. Sewed, 6d. Cloth, 7d. 
*.* Complete List post free on application. 


New Volumes Just Ready. Sewed, 6d. Limp Cloth, 7d. each. 
Siepmann’s French Series for 
Rapid Reading. eLementary. 

DUMAS.—Le Vaillant Petit Tailleur. La Chevre, le Tailleur 
et ses treis Fils. (Adepted.) 

DUMAS.—La Reine des Neiges. (Adapted.) 

SOUVESTRE.—Un Secret de Medecin L’Oncle D’Amerique. 
(Adapted. ) 

SOUVESTRE.—Le Parchemin du Docteur Maure. 
(Adapted.) 

SOULIE.—Le Tour de France. (Adapted.) 


Le Tresor. 





Functions of a Complex Variable, 
By THOMAS M. MACROBERT, M.A., B.Sc., Lecturer in 
Mathematics in the University of Glasgow. 128, net. 


Elementary Dynamics of the 
Particle and Rigid Body. pyr. J. a. 


BARNARD, M.A., Professor of Mathematics, Royal Military 
College of Australia. 63. 


Book-Keeping and Commercial 

Practice. Volume I. For First Year Students. By 
H. 8. WAINWRIGHT, F.C.A., G. A. LISTER, and C. BATTY, 
F.Inc.8.T. 1s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD.,ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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Everyone at the present time wishes to 
encourage thrift in a practical way. 


@ The best way to do so for children is by 
taking out assurances for them, which 
come into force when they are 25, and are 
paid for by a level premium which the 
parent (or friend) pays at first, and the 
child pays afterwards, 























q The child obtains Life Assurance at a low 
rate, which shares in profits. 


q The bonuses of the “Old Equitable” have 
been so good that, assuming recent results 
to continue, the Assured’s representatives 
will receive asum which will be about three 
times the premiums paid even if the Life 

° survive age 90, 


gq Annual payment for £1,000 at death after 
25 with profits: 


Age of Child Annual 
Next Birthday. Premium, 


1 _ e - £9 42 
8 e . - £1118 4 
15 - - - £15 3 4 


Note: If the Child die before 25, the payments 
are returned. 





Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


(Founded 1762) 


MANSION HOUSE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
W. Patty Evperton, Actuary and Manager, 
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